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EDITORIAL COMMENT .. . 


No Action 


oo YEARS of effort on the part of 
leaders in education and a few legis- 
lators there is still little done by our gov- 
ernment to help the schools of our coun- 
try. To be sure a patch has been put on 
here and there, or some subject has been 
given special support and emphasis. 

To be sure since the war started the 
government has poured out millions for 
special training courses to meet emergen- 
cies and to make up for its derelection of 
duty in the past. But the government has 
been doing patchwork for years until 
there are spots about over the country 
where great emphasis has been laid on 
certain types of training. These have 
been well administered and have accom- 
plished great results—for those favored 
neighborhoods. The districts that could 
not procure this federal aid have had to 
struggle along with what the local tax 
and the state per capita could provide. 

Since July, 1940 the schools have 
trained over 3,000,000 persons in sub- 
jects leading directly to service in war 
production, but there are still five states 
which have only $35.00 per pupil to 
spend on education, while five others 
spend from $100 to $135. 

Elementary and high school children 
sold over eighty million dollars in war 
stamps and bonds last year, but in at least 
ten states they were taught by teachers 
whose average income was less than $16 
per week on an annual basis. 

Right here in Kentucky the children 
are running high among the states of the 
nation in their collections of paper and 
scrap metal, but their teachers are only 
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paid an annual average of less than 
$15.00 per week. 

We are doing all we can do for the 
schools and for the war here in Kentucky 
but in spite of all we can do our high 
school boys and girls are leaving school 
to go into business or industry which pays 
them three or four times as much as their 
teachers receive. 

The fourteen million American Junior 
Red Cross members in the schools have 
made 500,000 garments for refugee chil- 
dren and 3 million comfort articles for 
the armed forces, but 50,000 teachers 
could not meet the 35% rise in food cost 
and continue to live on $15.00 per week 
—so the little war workers in many 
schools are now being taught by “emer- 
gency” teachers. 

Right here in Kentucky hundreds of 
teachers have left the classroom for no 
other reason than the fact that they could 
not meet the rising cost of living on the 
meagre salaries they were receiving. In 
counties and cities where a decent salary 
was paid there has been little difficulty so 
far as the defection to industry was con- 
cerned. Their problem, of course, came 
in their losses to the armed forces. 

For the same reasons young men and 
women are not going to the colleges to 
prepare for teaching. The nation was 
short thousands of teachers this year. It 
will be short many more thousands next 
year. The colleges cannot turn out many 
next year nor for an indefinite number of 
years. Thousands of schools will be 
closed. Colleges will not be able to send 
out a sufficient number of trained persons 
to meet the demands of this scientific war. 

The inevitable result will be the slow- 
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ing down of the war-effort and the pro- 
longing of the struggle, and, worse still, 
we will have a poorly prepared group of 
young people to rebuild the world when 
carnage and destruction have ended. 


What is the answer? The answer is 
relatively simple. If we can afford to 
have a war we could have afforded to 
train a generation to fight that war and 
we can afford to educate a generation to 
reconstruct civilization after the war is 
over. 

Educational leadership has been try- 
ing for years to persuade the Congress to 
pass laws that would meet just this situa- 
tion. If they had done that years ago we 
would not be confronted today with a con- 
dition by which thousands of men here in 
Kentucky were rejected because of de- 
fective health, inadequate education and 
a dozen other things which adequate 
schools and good teachers would have 
provided. Kentucky boys have no lack 
of patriotic fervor. More of them have 
volunteered than from any state in the 
union. All they need and all they ask 
for is a chance to qualify to serve their 
country. When the war started three 
years ago this country had no army, an 
insuficient navy, no combat air-plane 
service, no tanks, no guns—in fact noth- 
ing to equip us for successful entrance 
into a war that envelops the globe. But 
when the lightning struck at Pearl Harbor 
the nation awoke from its hibernal slum- 
ber and started to prepare. And what a 
job it has done! Astronomical figures 
went into the appropriations and a 
mighty nation went into the most gigantic 
production program in the world’s his- 
tory. 

But ships and guns and tanks and 
planes and billions and bonds eclipsed 
the education needs entirely. Only spo- 
tadic and piece-work appropriations are 
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made for some special training here and 
there. No long time plan for education 
claims the interest of the Congress. The 
teachers have been taken into the service 
from the schools which were equipped to 
do special types of vocational or science 
training and the government still calls on 
us to train skilled workmen. How can 
we do it when our teachers are taken into 
the armed service? 

No more patriotic group of citizens 
lives than the teachers. Many of them 
conscientiously desired to serve their 
country by entering the armed service. 
Many others look upon the schools as the 
first line of defense and have continued 
to try to keep them going in order that 
the nation’s need for skilled men and 
women might be met. 


The argument is made by certain con- 
gressmen and other officials that it is not 
an opportune time to make appropria- 
tions for education, that everything must 
be subordinated to the war-effort. We 
insist that the schools are a definite part 
of the war effort. General Brehon Som- 
ervell tells us that 63% of the nation’s 
armed forces must be highly trained spe- 
cialists. There is every evidence that this 
war will last for several years. If the 
schools have not the men and means to 
operate, from what source will recruits 
come? 

We may turn off the assembly lines un- 
ending thousands of tanks, planes, ships 
and guns, but not one of them will operate 
without the aid of a trained mind or a 
skilled hand. All education is asking for 
is enough help to provide that trained 
mind and that skilled hand. 

The regions of the nation which have 
supplied the bulk of the man-power are 
not asking the government for colossal 
sums for education. They are asking for 
only enough to give every boy a chance 
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to equip himself to defend his country 
whenever his help is needed. 

They are only asking for three hun- 
dred millions of dollars to help the states 
of the South and a number of the other 
states to give their children an equal 
chance. The government is spending 
more than 16 times that amount each 
month, 168 times that amount per year to 
buy our liberties again. If we get to 
keep them we will need an alert and in- 
telligent and healthy population. But 
we cannot have an alert and intelligent 
and healthy population here in the South- 
land because we only have one-eighth of 
the nation’s wealth and one-sixth of the 
nation’s income upon which to educate 
a third of the nation’s children. We can- 
not do our part because of the imbalance 
of obligations and resources. __ 

There are ten million children enrolled 
in the Southern states. This is the great 
reservoir of human resources of the na- 
tion. There is little of race suicide here. 
This region has been and will continue 
to be the seedbed for the nation’s man- 
power. These states have practically 
reached their limit of effort in trying to 
educate a third of our country’s children 
by the thin spread of revenue derived 
from an eighth of the country’s wealth. 


We simply cannot understand the atti- 
tude of our government on. this question 


of education. Neither can we under- 
stand why our congressmen give such 
perfunctory attention to a problem which 
lies at the very heart of our national life. 
Surely they must be able to see that what 
happens to these ten-million children is 
going to be of tremendous significance in 
shaping the future of the whole nation. 


A strange thing about this legislation 
for Federal Aid is that very few congress- 
men and senators of the South have 
shown more than a perfunctory and pass- 
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ing interest in it. They shy at some of 
the bug-a-boos that died with the Civil 
War. 

True it is that a few of them have tried 
hard to get their colleagues interested, 
but an unpardonable number of them 
dismiss the whole matter with the stereo. 
typed phrase so many of us have seen in 
the four line letters: “I am for this bill 
and will do all I can for it.” As a matter 
of fact, nothing is done. No effort is 
made to join with the few who are inter- 
ested to get remedial measures before 
the congress. 

It was no trick at all to get an appro- 
priation to pay teachers of Japanese chil- 
dren in a concentration camp a salary of 
more per week than twice the salary paid 
the teachers of the state in which the col- 
ony is located, but the fact that seven and 
a half million American boys had never 
been beyond the fourth grade, and eight 
million had never been beyond the fifth 
or sixth grades did not cause a ripple. 
The fact that 15 divisions of soldiers 
(over 200,000) could not serve because 
they had not sufficient education was of 
no great concern—in fact there was a 
slight hint that the schools were to blame. 


What kind of schools does the United 
States expect to have when there are tens 
of thousands of teachers whose weekly 
salary is less than $15.00 per week. and 
when the average for the whole nation is 
only $25.00 per week? What kind of 
schools do the people of Kentucky expect 
when they spend less than half what the 
average expenditure per child is for the 
whole country? No wonder we have 
1900 teachers with emergency certifi- 
cates. 

Year after year we have struggled with 
this effort to get the politicians and the 
statesmen to see the common sense in 4 
nation taking care of its children with at 
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least as much intelligence as it uses in 
taking care of its postal system, but we 
still have the blatant politicians who ig- 
norantly proclaim that any state that 
wants to do so can finance its schools, and 
till have the timid little grey mice who 
squeak at the imaginary spooks of fede- 
ral control. Meanwhile millions of chil- 
dren (American not Japanese) await the 
action of their representatives in Wash- 
ington. Meanwhile we who are supposed 
to be leaders have got to go through the 


}routine of another “planning” for an- 
Jother Congress. All of us have got to 


listen for another year to the weird drib- 
ble that comes from the spokesmen and 
writers who think that only Indians and 
moundbuilders live west of New Jersey. 
All of us will still read the moth-eaten 
bink that emanates from the cavernous 
kull of senility, while another generation 
tarts on its way to unpreparedness. 


What shall we do? Shall we sit still 
and listen to pious platitudes of the pil- 
frers of the heritage of our children as 
they yap about unity out of one side of 
their mouths while they sputter about the 
acredness of states-rights out of the 
iher? Maybe we haven’t spoken loudly 
mough. Maybe they didn’t hear us. 
Maybe our own groups and factions, with 
their morbid zeal for control—of some- 
hing, have made us impotent. 





Our Cover 


The Bob White Quail is the Kentucky 
lative of a family widely distributed 
thoughout Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
He shows up here on our cover page be- 
use this is the season of the year in 
which he is most popular. He is a valu- 
ible factor in the program of conserva- 

He destroys harmful insects and 
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IF and AND 


If in the days 

That lie ahead 

You feel that fate 
Has been unkind 
And that your path 
Has had more thorns 
Than you deserved, 


And strange dreams come 


To break your rest, 
Just think of those 
On dark Bataan 
Who day by day 
And night by night 
Looked in the face 
Of grim despair 
And laughed at death 
As shrieking shell 
And crashing bomb 
Lit up the dark 

In dungeon caves 
As ghastly war 
Took out its toll 

Of precious lives. 
Your toil will then 
Become a joy 

And thorns will turn 
To roses fair, 

And fate will seem 
A kind decree 
When you compare 
The life you live 

W ith that of those 
Who roam the skies 
And brave the heat 
Of desert sands 
And ride the waves 
Of war-churned seas 
That you and I 

May have our peace 
And sweet content 
Some other day. 








Adjustment Of School Trans- 
portation To War Conditions 


By GorpiE YOUNG 
Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Frankfort, Ky. 


1. Adjustments in Personnel 


HE SCHOOL Bus Driver is one of the 

most important factors in safeguard- 
ing the lives of the children and in deter- 
mining whether the school bus will be 
operated in such a manner as to conserve 
tires, gasoline and the bus as a whole. 
Because many drivers will be taken into 
war service and because they must be at 
least twenty-one years of age, school 
officials are faced with a difficult problem 
in securing drivers of the proper age and 
who are qualified to assure the safety of 
the children and the proper conservation 
of equipment. School principals, attend- 
ance officers and teachers are being used 
temporarily in places where other quali- 
fied people are not available for drivers. 
There is a constant increase in the num- 
ber of women being employed as regular 
drivers. 


School bus drivers are entrusted with 
the most valuable asset of the community, 
the children of school age. His influence 
extends beyond safeguarding the lives of 
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pupils in transit and in the conservation 
of transportation equipment. He is ina 
position to exert an educational and 
moral influence upon the children with 
whom he daily comes in contact. It is, 
therefore, of paramount importance that 
he be well trained in his job and for the 
responsibilities which it carries. 

To date, very little has been done in 
this state toward training school bus 
drivers. The need for such training has 
long been recognized by students of trans- 
portation problems. As the prosecution 
of the war takes present experienced 
drivers and diverts more and more criti- 
cal materials from civilian use, this prob- 
lem becomes one of increasing import 
ance. To date, no agency in Kentucky 
has assumed the responsibility or been 
delegated authority for developing 
courses of training to insure competent 
and trained drivers. Personnel for main- 
tenance is also becoming less available. 
If the life of the school bus is to be pro- 
longed, the maintenance personnel should 
be most carefully selected whether the 
work is done on a contract basis or by 
persons employed by the board. The ra- 
tioning of gasoline, tires and repair parts 
will cause such conditions as to empha 
size the need for training in the efficient 
operation and maintenance of school 
buses. 

Another part of the school transports 
tion problem is found in the scarcity of 
new equipment. The lack of available 
new buses makes it necessary to continue 
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in service many substandard buses for 
an indefinite time. Many of such ve- 
hicles will be operating on recapped or 
retreaded tires and with longer hours 
and larger loads than in normal times. 
This will call for greater vigilance on 
the part of the driver. 


The International Committee on Safety 
Education has recognized the need for 
the training of school bus drivers and is 
sponsoring a course for that purpose. 
The Department of Education, Frankfort, 
Kentucky, has arranged for this course, 
and is asking local superintendents and 
boards of education to cooperate fully in 
making such a course of training serve 
its most useful purpose. 


2. Adjustment of Services 


The substandard school buses which 
must be used now, the scarcity of repair 
parts and the rationing of tires and gaso- 
line will make adjustments necessary in 
school transportation service. In order 
that the school program may not be un- 
necessarily handicapped, these adjust- 
ments should be made in accordance with 
certain guiding principles. 


The basic criterion to be used in ad- 
justing school transportation to war-time 
conditions is that such transportation at 
public expense is justified only as a 
necessity. All school bus routes or parts 
of routes should be eliminated that are 
not essential to enable children to reach 
school in a reasonable time without undue 
hazards to health or safety. 


Necessary transportation under present 
conditions could hardly be said to in- 
clude (1) pupils who live within a rea- 
sonable walking distance of a school or 
of a road which should be designated as 
a school bus trunk line; (2) pupils who 
can be adequately served by public car- 
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rier; or (3) activities which are not es- 
sential to basic minimum educational 
programs of the district. 


It is not necessary to make as many 
stops on any trunk route as buses have 
been in the habit of making in normal 
times nor to continue duplication of travel 
over routes as is practiced many times. 
By eliminating stops and unnecessary 
duplications, buses will be available to 
make an extra trip or to deliver pupils 
to the school in a shorter length of time 
than has been the custom. In combining 
routes for the purpose of making the 
maximum use of buses, one hour should 
be kept in mind as the maximum amount 
of time pupils should be required to be 
on the bus and in no case should they be 
required to remain en route more than 
one and one-half hours. By planning the 
bus service in this manner, maximum use 
may be had for them each morning and 
afternoon. 


The distance buses travel without car- 
rying pupils should be kept to a mini- 
mum in any plan for maximum use of 
school bus service. In the interest of 
safety, bus stops for loading and unload- 
ing pupils should not be permitted on 
steep road grades, blind curves or crests 
of hills where highway vision is ob- 
structed in either direction. 


3. Planning the Transportation 
Program 


It is hardly possible to make the neces- 
sary adjustments in transportation per- 
sonnel and in transportation services with- 
out carefully considering the whole trans- 
portation program of the district. In 
many instances, the transportation serv- 
ices now provided were established in 
different parts of the district, a route or 
two ata time. In many cases, this serv- 
ice has been furnished because the school 
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in a particular section became so small 
that it was not possible to operate it 
legally. For that reason, it was taken to 
a neighboring larger and better school. 
In some instances, three or four of these 
schools were brought to a particular 
center. From year to year bus routes 
were extended to include an additional 
family or two. In other instances, other 
groups of families would decide they 
were entitled to the same service as their 
neighbors and would request transporta- 
tion for their community. A transporta- 
tion program which has grown up in this 
manner has many overlapping routes and 
duplications which should be eliminated. 

Because of the conditions which have 
been named, comprehensive studies 
should be made as a basis for planning 
needed expansions and adjustments in 
transportation following the war. The 
whole district should be taken as a mini- 
mum area for study. If careful studies 
can be made at the present time, it should 
be possible, following the war, to relate 
the development of the transportation pro- 
gram properly to the school plant and the 
financial program. 

Planning a program of rerouting of 
school buses is particularly important 
during the present war emergency be- 
cause: (1) Inefficient routing requires 
unnecessary mileage and thus results in 
wearing out buses, tires and parts at a 
time when emphasis should be placed on 
conservation; and (2) the limited supply 
of school buses makes it necessary that 
routes be planned on the most efficient 
basis practicable before any new equip- 
ment can be obtained. 

The principal responsibility for school 
bus routing will, of necessity, rest on 
local school officials because they are 
more familiar with the problems of trans- 
portation than any other group. Many of 
them have had many years of experience 
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in routing school buses. School bus 
drivers and patrons of the different com. 
munities can give much valuable advice 
in improving the service and routing 
school transportation vehicles. 


The State Department of Education at 
Frankfort has developed forms, instruc- 
tions in procedure and codes for maps 
to aid in collecting information neces- 
sary for determining an adec ate and 
efficient district program of tiansporta- 
tion. The department will be glad to 
assist officials of local school districts in 
making systematic studies as a basis for 
evaluation, rerouting and making needed 
adjustments of existing routes. Such 
studies are important at any time but are 
particularly urgent at the present time 
to aid in the planning of a more effective 
program for the conservation of trans- 
portation equipment. If new equipment 
will be needed, a comprehensive study be- 
comes an absolute necessity as a pre- 
requisite to the consideration of any ap- 
plication for such equipment. In case any 
reorganization requires the erection of 
waiting stations for pupils or bus shops 
for district-owned equipment, blueprints 
for such buildings may be secured from 
the Department of Education. 





The French Academy 


The famous French Academy may be 
on the point of disappearing. Started by 
Richlieu it may be killed by Hitler, Pe- 
tain, and Laval. The French do not wish 
to lose their Academy, but unless some- 
thing is done they surely will. There 
will be no election until the end of the 
war. The Academy has not officially left 
Paris but, since it must be attended each 
day, at least one token member turns up 
and sits sous la coupole. 
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The Department of Rural 
Education — Its Organi- 
zation and Work 


By Barton Morcan, PRESIDENT 
Head, Department of Vocational Education 
Towa State College 
Ames, Iowa 


HE DEPARTMENT OF Rural Education 

is one of 29 departments of the Na- 
tional Education Association, the nation- 
al professional organization of the teach- 
ers and school administrators of the 
United States. It operates under the 
charter of the NEA, has its own constitu- 
tion, by-laws, and officers. 


It is one of ten NEA departments that 


has an executive secretary with an office 
in the headquarters of the NEA. 


The Department of Rural Education 
is the only national organization that is 
devoted wholly to the problems peculiar 
to rural schools, rural teachers, and rural 
school administrators and to the promo- 
tion of the cause of rural education 


The Department is supported by the 
$2.00 annual membership fee paid by 
each of its members, the income from 
the sale of its publications, and appro- 
priations from the NEA. The Executive 
Secretary is the Director of Rural Serv- 
ice for the NEA, a member of the head- 
quarters staff. It is only fair to say that 
the support received through financial 
contributions and services from the NEA 
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makes possible in large measure the 
work of the Department. 


It is the official policy of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education to urge all 
superintendents, principals, and super- 
visors of rural schools and teachers or 
professors of rural education to avail 
themselves of the opportunity to become 
active members of the Department. Rural 
teachers are invited to be members of the 
Department, but it is stressed that it is 
more important that they become mem- 
bers of the parent organization, the Na- 
tional Education Association. While 
rural teachers constitute more than half 
of the nation’s teachers, they constitute 
only one-fifth of the membership of the 
NEA. The services of the NEA to edu- 
cation in general and to rural teachers in 
particular, largely through the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, make the NEA 
deserving of far larger support from 
rural teachers than it receives. 


The services of the Department of 
Rural Education are briefly outlined in 
the following paragraphs in the belief 
that they make a full and complete case 
for the support of the Department by 
rural school leaders through paid mem- 


bership: 


National Problems of Rural 
Education 


No part of our educational system has 
been more seriously affected by the war 
emergency than the rural schools. Over 
4,000,000 children are transported to 
and from school daily, chiefly in about 
93,000 school buses. Normally about 
15,000 new buses are required to replace 
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worn-out buses and for expansion in pupil 
transportation. Under war conditions 
practically no new buses are being pro- 
duced. Under these circumstances it be- 
came necessary to present the case of the 
schools to officials of the War Production 
Board to obtain the allocation of mate- 
rials for the production of needed bus 
bodies, and to the Office of Defense 
Transportation for the allocation of exist- 
ing chassis for the use of school buses. 
This important work was done by the 
Executive Secretary of the Department 
of Rural Education with the cooperation 
of the Executive Committee of the Pupil 
Transportation Division of the Depart- 
ment. In the summer of 1942 production 
quotas for school bus bodies were ob- 
tained. The fact that bus bodies have 
been available for this year is due in 
large measure to the work of the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Department. Later 
the Executive Secretary worked out for 
the Office of Defense Transportation a 
plan for allocating chassis to school dis- 
tricts. For more than a year almost the 


‘entire battle line for school transporta- 


tion was held by the Executive Secretary 
of the Department. Recently professional 
staff workers in pupil transportation have 
been added to the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation and the Office of Education to 
look after these matters. 


Under the tire rationing program of 
the Office of Price Administration, criti- 
cal problems faced rural school super- 
visors and superintendents. Through the 
efforts of the Executive Secretary of the 
Department, regulations were obtained 
permitting public school employees that 
serve more than one school to obtain re- 
caps and retreads for tires. Regulations 
were also obtained to permit vehicles 
transporting less than ten pupils, includ- 
ing teachers, to obtain tires, thus making 
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it possible for many rural teachers to 
have necessary transportation. 


The Department continuously maintains 
contacts with agencies and departments 
of the Federal Government whose pro- 
grams affect rural education, especially 
the Office of Education and the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. 


Conferences on Rural Education 


The Department of Rural Education 
sponsors regional conferences on rural 
life and education. Two such confer- 
ences have been organized and others 
are contemplated for the future. Three 
annual conferences have been held in the 
Mid-West and two in the Mid-South. 
These conferences consist of demonstra- 
tions, exhibits, panel discussions, and ad- 
dresses by foremost authorities in rural 
life and education. In addition to rural 
teachers and administrators, the repre- 
sentatives of many governmental and 
private agencies have participated in the 
conferences, one of the purposes of the 
conferences being to bring the problems 
of the schools to the attention of other 
agencies and to acquaint rural teachers 
with the programs and services of other 
agencies. 


The Department has also, in conjunc: 
tion with the Alliance for the Guidance 
of Rural Youth, held three annual con- 
ferences in Washington on the Guidance 
of Rural Youth. Through these confer- 
ences Government and private agencies 
maintaining programs that affect, or 
should affect, rural youth are brought to- 
gether to consider the problems of mak- 
ing educational and guidance services 
available to rural youth, especially to 
those youth that migrate to cities. 
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Yearbooks 


Each year the Department of Rural 
Education publishes a yearbook devoted 
to some special area, problem, or pro- 
gram of rural education. The Commit- 
tee on Publications and Constructive 
Studies, composed of five of the outstand- 
ing authorities in rural education, has the 
responsibility for the production of these 
yearbooks and each year secures the co- 
operation of some of the most successful 
students and practitioners of rural educa- 
tion in the writing of them. During re- 
cent years the following yearbooks have 
been issued and widely distributed: Or- 
ganization of the Curriculum for One- 
Teacher Schools; Economic Enrichment 
of the Small Secondary School Curricu- 
lum; Rural School Libraries; Adjust- 
ments in Rural Education; Newer Types 
of Instruction in Small Rural Schools; 
Community Resources in Rural Schools; 
Child Development and the Tool Subjects 
in Rural Areas; Guidance in Rural 
Schools; Teaching Conservation in Rural 
Schools (February, 1943). 


Special Publications 

The Department of Rural Education 
makes available to its members special 
publications by other organizations of 
interest to workers in the field of rural 
education. Frequently official represen- 
tatives of the Department assist in writ- 
ing these publications. In other cases it 
is through the influence of the Depart- 
ment that these publications are pro- 
duced. Some of the outstanding pub- 
lications made available to members dur- 
ing the last two or three years are: 

“The Economic Status of Rural Teachers 
—A Report of the Committee on the 
Economic Status of the Rural 
Teacher,” NEA. 

“Teaching Materials for Rural Schools,” 
Personal Growth Leaflet No. 73, NEA. 
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“Guidance for Rural Youth,” a joint pub- 
lication of the Alliance for the Guid- 
ance of Rural Youth, the American 
Council on Education, and the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

“War Time Guide Posts for Rural 
Youth,” the Alliance for the Guidance 
of Rural Youth. 

“Progress in Rural Education,” Septem- 
ber, 1940, Research Bulletin of the 
NEA. 

“School Transportation in Wartime,” a 
handbook prepared for and approved 
by the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers. 

“Planning for Rural Youth,” by Howard 

Y. McClusky, reprinted from The 


Journal of Educational Sociology. 


Special Committees and 
Commissions 


From time to time the Department of 
Rural Education has set up special com- 
mittees and commissions to issue reports 
on major problems in rural education. 
One of the best known of these commit- 
tees was the Committee on Program and 
Policy which issued its report, A Policy 
for Rural Education in the United States. 

The 1942 convention of the Depart- 
ment requested and authorized the presi- 
dent of the Department to appoint a com- 
mission “to formulate policies and de- 
velop a program for effectively integrat- 
ing the public schools of rural areas into 
the total national effort of winning the 
war and preparing for the peace.” This 
commission has been appointed and ex- 
pects to issue a report early in 1943. 


Membership Services 


Members of the Department receive the 
following services: 
1. The yearbook. 
2. Official proceedings of the Depart- 
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ment, including addresses at the con- 
ventions. 

3. Special reports and other publications 
obtained at irregular intervals. 

4. Research Bulletins of the NEA (four 
issues per year). 

5. Privilege of membership in any of the 
divisions of the Department without 


At present there are 
two divisions created to meet special 
interests of some of the members: 


additional fee. 


(a) The Division of County and Other 
Rural Superintendents. 


(b) The Division of School Transpor- 


tation. 








Yes, Where Are They? 


W E ARE NOT in sympathy with those 
who criticize the past performance 
of the public schools in relation to the 
war effort. For years America’s schools 
have been educating for life—for peace 
—for the development of the creative 
abilities, imagination, adaptability, and 
skills of boys and girls. Today—since 
last August to be more exact—we are 
asked to teach for war; to teach to kill 
and train for self protection in combat. 

The United States has been actively at 
war less than one year. Already we see 
boys and girls—trained in America’s 
peace-time schools—carrying on all nec- 
essary and difficult operations in the mili- 
tary services and war industries. These 
young people are taking beach heads, 
storming cities, sinking submarines, fly- 
ing planes, conquering fierce and danger- 
ous enemies in strange places; they are 
driving tanks, breaking world shipbuild- 
ing records, going in droves, at all hours 
of the day and night, to factories turning 
out billions of cartridges, drawing tons 
and tons of blueprints, inventing bomb- 
sights and applying their genius and 
ability to all the requirements of total 
war. 

Where are the so-called “soft” prod- 
ucts of our public schools? Where are 
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the young men and women who are “un- 
willing” to assume their responsibility? 
Where are those who did not learn “dis- 
cipline” in our democratic schools? 
Where are the children who were not 
taught “duty” and “responsibility” by 
our teachers? Look around and you will 
not see them loafing in your neighbor- 
hood. You will see them—determined, 
tough — carrying huge responsibilities, 
rich in the courage and patriotism that 
wins wars. Let us thank our lucky stars 
that our public schools have taught adapt- 
ability, have lived democracy within 
their walls, that they have taught as ex- 
cellently as they have. Now that they 
must teach for death and self-preserva- 
tion, they will do that, too. And they 
will do it better than the schools of any 
nation have done or are doing. 


—New Jersey Educational Review. 





Teacher has a sense of humor. 

Teacher understands children and 
their problems. 

Teacher allows children to do things 
for her. 

Teacher is friendly and polite on the 
street or out of school. 
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HE NECESSITY of international man- 

agement of war makes the _inter- 
national direction of affairs after the war 
seem feasible. We are that far along in 
our thinking already. We have been told 
over and over recently about the complete 
cooperation among the United Nations in 
the prosecution of the war. Mr. C. J. 
Hambro, President of the League of Na- 
tions, was quite tactful when he said that 
the isolationism in the United States is 
the result of modesty: our not having 
realized that this country is all important 
as a world democracy. He believes that 
when we realize our importance we will 
not stand for winning another war and 
losing the peace. 

There has been some insistence lately 
that we declare now our war aims in a 
way that would be similar to Woodrow 
Wilson’s “Fourteen Points” during the 
first World War. Perhaps the “Atlantic 
Charter” is a step in this direction. Any 
declaration will be a matter for our 
statesmen to decide. Regardless of the 
eflect of such an announcement on the 
morale of various nations, and whether 
the war ends soon or lasts much longer, 
there are certain fundamental guiding 
points which must be observed in dealing 
with post-war problems. Of course, the 
longer the war lasts, the more difficult 
will be the adjustment at its close. First, 
we must plan now for the peace in order 
to win it; second, we must recognize that 
all peoples are entitled to freedom but all 
are interdependent; and third, America 
must play an important part in the recon- 
struction after the war. 

The post-war program should be well 


The Peace After This War 





By Raymonp J. SNopGRAss* 
Paducah, Kentucky 


developed before the war ends so that it 
can be put into operation as soon as the 
war is over. In the past few years we 
have seen upset many things which we 
had accepted as certainties. The Maginot 
Line was thought to be a sure protection 
for France. It was assumed that America 
was immunized from war by the vast ex- 
panse of water around her. We thought 
it impossible to do without some of the 
things of which we are now deprived. One 
of the certainties that has gone from the 
minds of thinking Americans is the 
thought that there must be certain dis- 
aster after the war. On the other hand 
we will have ready some of the organiza- 
tion essential for dealing with the imme- 
diate post-war problems. The personnel 
of this new organization must be guided 
by open minds and not strangled by pre- 
conceptions and old “certainties”. 
Already, a vast plan is being formu- 
lated in the minds of many Americans 
for healing the wounds of the war at 
home and abroad. A few colleges and 
universities have begun their programs of 
training people for this task. In August, 
1942, Columbia University started post- 
graduate courses to train administrators, 
executives, and other experts for life-long 
careers in post-war reconstruction. Many 
other schools will prepare students for 
work here and abroad, wherever their 


*Editor’s Note: This is the fourth in a series of arti- 
cles sponsored by the Kentucky Council for the Social 
Studies. The author, a former president of the KCSS 
and a teacher at Tilghman High School, Paducah, is 
now connected with the Kentucky Ordnance Works. 
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special abilities will be of greatest 
advantage. 

There is some confusion about this 
program, but these efforts and ideas will 
be coordinated and a definite course of 
action will be plotted. Louis Adamic, 
author of “Two-Way Passage,” sees this 
planning as an aid not only in speeding 
up reconstruction, but also in preventing 
future wars. Furthermore, he believes 
that this planning will open up new and 
challenging careers for hundreds and 
thousands of American men and women 
in a world in which jobs threaten to be 
scarce. 

When the war is over, Europe and 
much of the rest of the world will be help- 
less. Food, medicine, and other supplies 
will be needed. The United States will 
send these supplies, but it must furnish 
more than just these physical needs—it 
must supply leaders and experts who can 
aid in rebuilding an ordered, peaceful 
world. Mr. Adamic suggests that we 
choose not only qualified “old-line” 
Americans for this work, but also care- 
fully selected and carefully trained im- 
migrants from the different countries and 
their American-born descendants. These 
people would go to the war-ravished 
lands in the spirit of relief workers to 
help rebuild them. They would help 
these peoples in their aspirations toward 
freedom and general welfare. They 
would draw upon America’s experience 
and help to build a free democratic 
scheme of government. 


Pearl Buck recently came out in favor 
of extending a “Passage-Back”’ proposal 
to Japan. She called attention to the 
loyal Japanese-Americans in evacuation 
centers in the West, urging that they be 
trained now as democratic leaders of 
post-war Japan. The Department of Ag- 
riculture has stored food, seeds, and fer- 
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tilizers for use in the Old World. The 
Board of Economic Welfare, headed by 
Vice-President Wallace, is planning for 
a staff of experts who will tackle the 
economic problems to be found in Europe 
after the War. 


It is inconceivable that after the war 
we shall slink back into a narrow isola- 
tionist policy and attempt to treat the 
world’s major ills as purely local prob- 
lems. Citizens of all nations have a right 
to certain freedoms and opportunities 
just as every citizen in our own country 
has a right to the guarantee of equal free. 
dom and opportunity. All nations must 
strive to live together in a spirit of mutual 
cooperation. We cannot forever hope to 
maintain a high standard of living while 
the inhabitants of great portions of the 
world go without the necessities of life. 
Neither can we continually expect indus- 
trial peace and prosperity in our own 
land as long as any great portion of our 
population is deprived of the purchasing 
power necessary for a decent standard of 
living. We cannot keep our material 
prosperity to ourselves. Neither can we 
keep our freedoms to ourselves. Our 
democratic doctrine of equality between 
men of all races and creeds and color 
must be protected more surely in our own 
country and in our dealings with peoples 
of other lands. Soldiers of all nations 
have equality of opportunity in fighting 
for what we hope will be freedom. In- 
habitants of all nations should have equal 
opportunity to enjoy the freedom for 
which they are fighting. 


While we cannot force democracy up- 
on any nation, we can make a contribu- 
tion toward shaping the future of the 
world. We can strive toward more equal: 
ity as guaranteed in our constitution. We 
can bring to other nations our experience 
in democratic living. This means the 
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right to settle differences in unbiased 
courts; to vote in free elections; to wor- 
ship and speak as we please; to be secure 
from interference in one’s private life. 
We are now pouring out our resources to 
win the war. The people of China, India, 
Russia and other nations are looking to 
us as a bold partner who will speak out 
against injustice wherever it may be in 
the world. 


After this war America will have an 
abundance of skilled workers, factories, 
and machine tools. Many factories will 
be converted to new industries which will 
help to fill the needs of Americans and 
millions of people in other parts of the 
world that high standards of living may 
exist. If we can do miraculous things in 
preparing destructiveness in wartime, so 
is it possible to do wonderful things in 
peacetime toward realization of the theo- 
ties of life and government for which we 
have stood and for which we now fight. 





Teach pupils, to begin with, that they 
are living in historic times—more his- 
toric than any they have ever read about 
in the histories; that this is no ordinary 
war and no ordinary crisis, but probably 
the greatest turning point in human des- 
tiny, to date. 

Science and technology have given us 
the tools which could build a better world 
than anyone could have imagined a few 
decades ago, or which could blow us 
right back into savagery. More than ever 
before, the human race has its destiny in 
its own hands; barring some unpredict- 
able astronomical catastrophe, the future 
will be what men make it. Teach your 
students, then, that our future will be 
what we are strong enough, and resolute 
enough, and intelligent enough, to make 
it, against the opposition of able and 
ruthless men.—ELMER Davis, OWI. 
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Eltis Henson, graduate of Murray State Teachers 


College. Principal of Calvert City High School. 
Member of Kappa Delta Pi. Recently elected presi- 
dent of the First District Education Association. 








Teacher Clowns 


Z is strong for clowning in the class- 
room. Genteel clowning, of course. 

“Take a chance on discipline,” he 
says, “loosen up your subject as well as 
yourself. Modernize the wordy antiques, 
problem children of these most brisk and 
giddy-paced times; and don’t be too hard 
on the pupil who feels funny when you 
don’t.” 

Z comments on speech or grammatical 
errors with a wince rather than an inter- 
ruption. He suffers from headaches, 
deafness, and obvious boredom when 
reading is bad but grins and applauds 
when it’s good. A shrug or a smile, he 
says, is the teacher’s best rating system. 


—D. H. Ricu in The English Journal. 
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Education for the Economic Front 


ce WIN THE WAR we must be victorious 
on both the battlefront and the eco- 
nomic front. To win the peace we must 
continue our successes on the economic 
front. Realizing these facts and believing 
in the power of education to bring about 
economic improvement, many teachers 
are giving increased attention in their 
educational programs to such problems 
as food, clothing, and housing. An ex- 
ample of this new interest is an experi- 
ment which is being conducted by the 
University of Kentucky and the school 
systems of Estill and McCreary Counties. 

Superintendents and teachers of these 
counties and officials of the University be- 
lieve that school programs would be more 
effective if teachers and pupils could use 
instructional materials which show how 
local problems can be solved by taking 
advantage of local resources. These edu- 
cators suggest that such materials should 
be used along with the more generalized, 
adopted textbooks. They are convinced 
that boys and girls will learn to read 
more quickly and with better understand- 
ing if the content of their reading mater- 
ials concerns situations that lie within the 
range of their experience. 

To test these beliefs, these teachers and 
officials are conducting an experiment 
which is known as the Sloan Experiment 
in Applied Economics. The Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation of New York is partic- 


‘ ularly interested in the dissemination of 


economic information. Because of this 
interest this Foundation has given a grant 
of money to the University for the con- 
duct of the experiment. 


In order to simplify the measurement 
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By Maurice F. Seay 
Director, Bureau of School Service 
and 
LeonarD E. MEECE 
Assistant Director, Bureau of School Service 


of the results of the new program it was 
decided to prepare material concerned 
with only one major problem, that of diet. 
The new readers, workbooks, and other 
instructional materials are being pre- 
pared by teachers of the counties and 
staff members of the University’s Bureau 
of School Service. All of the persons who 
are writing these materials were formerly 
teachers in areas similar to those in which 
the experiment is being conducted. The 
project provides each child enrolled in 
the experimental schools with copies of 
the new instructional materials, but 
makes no other contribution to the 
schools. Thus, if these materials are 
effective, it is believed that other schools 
with the same problems and with similar 
resources could have programs equally 
as effective by using the same materials. 
Since the materials are prepared by per- 
sons who have had no special training or 
previous experience in writing or illus- 
trating children’s books, it is also be- 
lieved that in regions where the problems 
or resources are different, other groups 
of teachers under the guidance of teacher- 
education institutions could prepare their 
own materials. 

Records of visits to the experimental 
schools before the experiment was started 
and after the new materials had been 
introduced show interesting ‘contrasts. 
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Three years ago, when visitors observed 
one of the mountain schools of this ex- 
periment, they heard lessons about topics 
far removed from the children’s prob- 
lems and experiences. The children and 
the teacher were reading and talking 
about the vast lowlands of Holland with 
dikes, windmills, and children wearing 
wooden shoes. Although it was a beauti- 
ful story, the children were little inter- 
ested. It was impossible for them to 
visualize the foreign situation. They had 
not as yet been taught anything about the 
steep slopes of their own land and the 
methods of controlling water on such 
slopes, or the clothes best suited to their 
own needs. Recently the same visitors 
went to. the same school, observing the 
same teacher and many of the same 
pupils. The teacher and the children were 
reading and talking with obvious interest 
about trees—the kinds now growing on 
the slopes and in the small valleys of 
their own community, the kinds which 
could be introduced, the values of trees 
to soil restoration and preservation and to 
food production, and dangers to tree cul- 
ture. This time each pupil was intensely 
interested and the teacher taught with an 
enthusiasm which she had not had three 
years before. The change was produced 
by the introduction into that school pro- 
gram of new reading materials about an 
important local problem. 


A song book, a language workbook, 
three series of readers, and a group of 
miscellaneous readers have been com- 
pleted for use in the experimental 
schools, and other instructional materials 
are being prepared. The names of the 
completed books are suggestive of the 
subject matter which is included in each. 


The readers in the Food From Our 
Land Series were written for the primary 
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grades. The following eight readers are 
included in this series: 


. ON THE FARM 

. WE PLAN A GARDEN 

. TURNING THE SOIL 
SOWING IN THE SUNSHINE 
. THE GARDEN GROWS 

. GARDEN ENEMIES 

. VEGETABLES ON PARADE 
. WHEN WINTER COMES 


ONAN WN 


The Smith Family Series also has been 
prepared for use in primary grades. The 
following ten readers constitute this 
series: 


. PLANNING THE FARM 

. THE SMITHS’ NEW GARDEN 
. IMPROVING THE GARDEN 

. A FISH POND ON THE FARM 
. FISHING IN OUR POND 

. SORGHUM TIME 

BUZZ BUZZ 

GLEN CAN WALK 

. FRUITS, NUTS, AND BERRIES 
. FUN AT THE FAIR 


SOBNANEWNHHY 
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The Chicken Series has been written 
for use in the intermediate grades. The 
series consists of: 


1. JOHN LEARNS ABOUT 
CHICKENS 

2. KINDS OF CHICKENS 

3. JOHN RAISES CHICKENS 

4,.STORING EGGS AND 
CHICKENS 

5. GLOSSARY 


A teachers’ guide has been prepared 
for each of the three series of readers. 
WE WILL SING ONE SONG is the title 
of a song book containing familiar melo- 
dies with new words dealing with food 
and related topics. A language work- 


book, WRITE IT RIGHT, is designed for 
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use in the intermediate grades. The fol- 
lowing readers constitute a miscellaneous 
group which are used as easy reading 
materials for the elementary grades. 


1. LET’S LEARN ABOUT GOATS 
2. LUCKY TWINS 

3. LUCKY YOU 
4 


. HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 
Mother Goose Rhymes 


5. THE STRAWBERRY PATCH 


The books, ranging in length from 13 
to 63 pages, contain many illustrations. 
All the books are lithoprinted. 


These instructional materials are avail- 
able at small cost to interested persons as 
examples of the type of books which can 
be prepared by teachers under the direc- 
tion of a teacher-education institution. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Bureau of School Service, University of 
Kentucky. 

Whether the materials will be recom- 
mended for use in other schools or 
whether the plan of preparing the mater- 
ials will be suggested to other groups 
must depend upon the results of the ex- 
periment. These results are being deter- 
mined by three types of measurement 
which are used in .both the experimental 
and the control schools. The experimental 
schools receive the new instructional ma- 
terials; the control schools, in the same 
counties and very much like the experi- 
mental schools, do not use the new ma- 
terials. The first type of measurement 
is achievement and intelligence testing of 
all the pupils at the beginning of the 
year. These tests show what progress the 
pupils are making in the various school 
subjects and in mental development. The 
second type of measurement is a check 
once or twice a year to learn what the 
families of the communities eat during 
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one day and what foods have been pro- 
duced and stored for use in winter and 
early spring. The third phase of the 
measurement program is the yearly phys- 
ical examination and clinical testing by 
doctors and nurses of the Kentucky State 
Board of Health and of the local health 


units. 


Although the experiment is only three 
years old, the results as revealed by some 
of the measurements are very encourag- 
ing. Officials in charge of the experiment 
believe that it is making a contribution to 
war effort and to peace plans by demon- 
strating a practical method of using edu- 
cation to solve economic problems. 
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Teachers Can Be Charming 


[° SPITE of literature and the other arts 
portraying us all with a tightly 
screwed up hair ball on the top of a thin 
head, vinegar features, and a shirtwaist 
and skirt apparel, teachers can be charm- 


ing. 

But it can’t be done by wishful think- 
ing, nor dramatizing our sorrows, nor re- 
fusing to face our faults, collective and 
individual. 


The main trouble with many school 
teachers is that they are too school-teach- 
erish! They have a natural inclination 
to be prim and dill-picklish, not because 
they want to but because that’s the way 
the world wanted its school teachers for 
centuries, or thought it did. 


Rainy night before last I sat me down 
and pulled out of the treasure chest of 
my memories recollections of the really 
charming people I’ve known in my thirty- 
six years. 


I keep them for inspiration. I ran the 
thoughts of them through my mind’s fing- 
ers as one runs bright jewels through the 
hands. And I was surprised to find that 
in that charming company, teachers had 
more representatives than any one pro- 
fession had a right to. 


And I picked the teachers and put 
them together, and tried to see them 
against the background of their profes- 
sion, and decide what made those teach- 
ers charming. Charm is an elusive, will- 
o-the-wispy thing that defies definition. 
Just about the time you think you’ve 
pinned it down with words, it mocks at 
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you from across the way. Even Barrie, 
word wizard that he was, couldn’t do 
much with it. 


Remember when somebody asked 
ugly, charming Maggie Shand what 
charm was, and Barrie let her say, in 
words of immortal beauty, “Oh, charm 
is sort of a bloom on a woman. If she 
has it, she doesn’t need anything else, and 
if she doesn’t have it, it doesn’t matter 
what else she has.” 


The first thing, I discovered, that made 
my little group of teachers charming was 
that they didn’t seem to be school teach- 
ers at all. 


A charming person is charming with- 
out relation to any profession at all. 


The trouble with many teachers is that 
they carry their schoolroom air right in 
to the dinner table. And in spite of pro- 
gressive education’s giving the teacher a 
quieter role, teachers are still inclined to 
treat dinner partners just like they treat 
Johnny. 


When he makes a misstatement, they 
too often give way to the impulse to cor- 
rect them both alike. 


And some teachers, especially those 
who can chalk up a favoring mark as be- 
ing well informed, spoil that good trait 
by handing down their opinions like Je- 
hovah handing down the Ten Command- 
ments from Sinai. 


They too often do not contribute to the 
conversation in the tone of “This is sim- 
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ply my opinion; I’d be very much inter- 
ested in yours.” But tone and eye alike 
dare the assembled to disagree. 


The reason too many teachers are old 
maids is that they haven’t yet learned 
what Eve knew in the Garden: that the 
smarter women are, the more they let 
men show off masculine opinions without 
deflating their ballooned male ego. 


Unless a teacher is an old maid by 
choice, you can tell, after an hour with 
her at a party or other informal gather- 
ing, why she isn’t married. You can if 
you've got a discerning eye and a listen- 
ing ear. 

Charm is difficult to diagram, but for 
those teachers whose memory I keep in 
the place where I cherish the really 
charming people I have known, I can 
give you at least a partial list of the 
things they did and didn’t that contribut- 
ed to their charm. 


They were happy. No teacher can be 
serene unless she has adjusted her emo- 
tional, physical, and mental life well. 
And if she is tense and unhappy, the chil- 
dren who have the misfortune to be in 
her care, will wear emotional scars from 
the experience forty years later. 


They never stopped being students. 
They read the paper, the new books, 
magazines. They did not run out of con- 
versational grist for their mills. They 
could talk about something besides ex- 
amination papers and grades and how 
bad that awful Smithers boy was. 


They really listened when people 
talked. Many teachers look as though 
they are simply enduring the other per- 
son’s boring conversation until she finally 
stops and gives teacher a chance to do the 
boring. 

A lively listener is one of the world’s 
greatest gifts to humanity. 
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The world is positively hungry for lis- 
teners. 


My teachers did not dramatize their 
troubles. They were not sorry for them- 
selves because they were poorly paid. 
They knew that it was, at bottom, an eco- 
nomic wrong. But they knew that its 
remedy was a longtime remedy. 


My teachers of blessed memory did 
not tell you about their rheumatism or 
their aches and pains, or how badly they 
were treated by the president of the 
Poa 


They did not have temper tantrums. 
They were able to control their emotions. 
When Susie Slapley’s mamma came to 
rant and rave about Susie’s poor report 
card, teacher did not descend to the 
crude, boorish level of mamma, who was 
immature herself. My teachers knew 
that the real test of fine manners is the 
way you can put up with people who 
don’t have any manners. 


They dressed attractively to suit their 
personalities, and not to follow every 
passing fad. I remember going to a con- 
vention once and getting emotionally 
drowned in a muddy brown sea of “lug- 
gage tan.” So many teachers had it on, 
because it was a popular color that year, 
that when I suddenly buzzed around a 
corner and came face to face with a tall, 
lovely looking teacher in black and white, 
with a bunch of blue cherries on her 
shoulder, I wanted to hug her. 


I don’t know who she was, I wish I did. 
She threw me a lifeline, bless her! 


They made themselves part of their 
communities. They did not gush over the 
populace in public, and privately snicker 
at the village’s shortcomings in their own 
rooms. They knew and liked human be- 
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ings, Old Farmer Jones and the bank 
president alike. 

Many teachers make the pathetic mis- 
take of regarding themselves as the only 
spot of culture in a hopelessly provincial 
village. 

That’s pseudo-culture, and quite silly. 
If they really had culture, it would in- 
clude an impulse to better the lives of 
those with whom they shared a year’s ex- 
istence. 

They would devote their spare time, 
as many teachers do, to lending books to 
that promising Green boy, or talking with 
the youngsters about a drama club, or 
gathering adults around a radio to listen 
to the problems of democracy on Thurs- 
day night’s Town Hall. 

And my teachers did not go off every 
week-end. They stayed, to teach Sunday 
School, and lend the inspiration of their 
presence to the preacher, no matter how 
they felt about his sermons. 


They had the ability to create beauty 
around them. Art was never, to them, 
something that hung on a museum wall. 
Art was the way you put colors together 
in your own dress, a green pine bough in 
an old cracked jug, pink blossoms in 
spring, or a lone tree silhouetted against 
the evening sky, and a twilight world 
washed in silver. 


These things they pointed out to us, 
and loved with us, and created for us to 
see and know and love, and carry in our 
hearts forever. 


They were not sarcastic, either in or 
out of the schoolroom. They had a kind- 
ly interest in people. They could dis- 
agree, and frequently did, but they were 
firm and courteous and kindly about it. 
They did not sneer at our silly, adoles- 
cent, immature opinions. 

They had an understanding of youth. 
They knew that everybody goes through 





a half-baked, greenhorn, smart-alecky 
stage. 

Odd thing, to put last, I know. But I 
have always known that not a little part 
of their charm was that they were not 
self-conscious about men. 

They were neither man-haters nor sim- 
pering allies about that half of the popu- 
lation that went about in trousers. Men 
were just other human beings to them. 
They had not, all of them, found any man 
whom their own life would be incomplete 
without. 

But they had the air that told you they 
wouldn’t be surprised to find him any 
day, around any corner. And that it 
would be all right. 

They were not afraid of love and emo- 
tion. But they also gave you the impres- 
sion that if they didn’t find him, life 
might be incomplete but it would not be 
a tragedy for them. Nor was it. 

Some of them found the Remarkable 
Him. Some didn’t. But they all had 
the courage to face life and love and meet 
whatever came with equanimity. 

That’s the way they met everything, 
and some of them walked through val- 
leys of many shadows, and knew roads of 
dark confusion but they never lost their 
way. 

Some of them now are in the latter 
years, and some have already slipped 
away into the shadowed silences of the 
aftertime. I salute them, these charming 
teachers I have known! 


—Georgia Education Journal. 





Teacher has a kind, friendly, cheerful 
disposition. 

Teacher is glad to help children. 

Teacher has no pets—is fair to every- 
one. 

Teacher is neat and tidy in dress and 
in taking care of the room. 
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Remedial Reading 


HERE IS MUCH to be done in remedial 

reading. It seems to me our cases 
have grown in the past few years. This, 
no doubt, has been influenced by the 
compulsory school law, the development 
of intelligence tests and the transition of 
our reading method. This affects our 
students who are constantly moving. 


These crippled students who are ten 
and twelve years of age and cannot read 
should have special attention and should 
not be branded as low in mentality al- 
though a few may be. Yet, I cannot hold 
to that idea, but still feel that the teach- 
er’s method of presentation has not ap- 
pealed to the child, and we must con- 
tinue to work from different angles to 
reach him. These children who are far 
behind have developed an inferiority 
complex and feel that they can never 
learn to read. We must assure these chil- 
dren that they can learn to read and thus 
build up their confidence. 

At the very beginning a diagnostic test 
should be given to find the cause of all 
problems, if possible. There should be 
a close observation of children’s reactions 
from sounds. 


If a telebinocular is not available, a 
Snellen chart may be used to test the 
eyes. We may find that many of the chil- 
dren are farsighted and trying to do close 
reading irritates them. Many of the pu- 
pils may be left-eyed. Professor Meade 
of Pennsylvania found that one-half of 
her class of sub-normal students were 
left-eyed. 

Last year I had a little boy who was 
sitting in the back of the room, and he 
was failing in his work. I moved him up 
front and he made good from then on. I 
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had another pupil who was sitting in the 
back of the room and he was making 
good grades and for some reason I can- 
not recall, I moved him up front. In his 
front seat he made failing grades so after 
three week’s stay, I sent him back to his 
old seat. From then on he made good. 
I cannot explain the causes of this situa- 
tion, whether it was the lighting of the 
room at different angles that caused irti- 
tation; or I rather think the first pupil 
was near-sighted and the latter was far- 
sighted. I realize I should have gone far- 
ther with my test. 

For hearing, a watch ticking test may 
be given. Use an Ingersol watch, and 
place a finger over the ear not being test- 
ed. Begin forty-eight inches away. If 
the child can only hear at a distance of 
sixteen inches, he needs special attention. 

We must study the child carefully to 
find his level of intelligence. Does he 
read better in one subject than in an- 
other? After a careful diagnosis give a 
treatment according to his diagnosis. 

It has been found that the “look” and 
“say” method of teaching reading is too 
fast for this particular type of slow stu- 
dents. Professor Robinson of the ortho- 
genic school of Chicago has found that 
for this group of students she received the 
most success from the phonetic method. 

We must teach the child to like read- 
ing. If the child has a desire to read and 
really tries to read, our battle is more 
than half fought. We must find the child’s 
likes and dislikes. Then we must get 
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materials that will be interesting to him. 
This material must be full of action and 
easy to read by the child. This material 
should be subject matter that suits his age 
level but at the same time should be writ- 
ten to suit his grade level. Material of 
this kind is scarce and hard to find. The 
teacher should give constant drills on 
“troublesome” and “new” words and 
phrases through games. The teacher can 
make up these games. 

Here is a game I have found works 
nicely. The teacher writes the words on 
the board in groups of two each of not 
more than ten words used. Have these 
words pronounced once or twice by one 


pupil, then by all several times. Let all 
the children but one hide their eyes. That 
one erases one word and then calls “up”. 
Those who hide try to recall the word that 
was erased. The child who recalls the 
word erases another word while the others 
hide. Let us not wear a game out but 
keep interest and fun going. 

After the children can work well slow- 
ly, then the teacher can begin to work for 
speed by the use of flash cards—flash 
meter or a metronoscope or a home-made 
device. One of these may be made by 
printing stories on rolls of paper. Make 
a frame for this roll and turn the roll by 
hand as you would a grindstone. 








Duties of the General Supervisor 


: ome STATE has made a definite step to 
improve instruction through its class- 
room teachers. To get the best results 
most classroom teachers need guidance 
supervision in methods and means of 
carrying it on. Much time, money, and 
experimentation on children could be 
saved if the services of a general super- 
visor were sought. 


RELATIONSHIPS OF THE GENERAL 
SUPERVISORS TO CO-WORKERS 


The supervisor must be a person with 
a super vision, of scientific training and 
a wide range of practical experience in 
knowledge and methods of instruction. 
He must understand how to survey the 
community as it is and to form with the 
participation of the group concerned, a 
program according to the policies of the 
superintendent, principal, teacher and 
supervisor. He must train the teachers, 
through constructive devices, in the 
ultimate development of the children. In 
doing this, he should ever be mindful of 
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the phase of democracy stated by Dr. 
Boyd H. Bode, “Give everyone an oppor- 
tunity to participate in all things pertain- 
ing to his daily life.” 

A balance of the supervisory functions 
must be maintained. No one function 
must be emphasized to the disadvantage 
of another. The democratic program 
demands that the supervisor inspire 
teachers to fine living, professional 
growth, and encourage them to be inter- 
ested in, and take part in the creative 
functions of scientific educational] 
methods. 

Through skilled tactfulness, superior 
knowledge of method and by experience, 
the supervisor must become a sought 
technician in his relationships to school , 
principals, superintendents and _ board 
members with the development of the 
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children uppermost in importance at all 
times. 


DUTIES OF A GENERAL 
SUPERVISOR 


I. Study of the pupil 
A. At School 

1. Survey of pupils by stand- 
ard tests. 

2. Study pupil reports. 

3. Study and seek diagnosis of 
maladjusted children. 

4. Study child’s interest, atti- 
tudes, needs. 


B. Outside of school 


1. Visit in their homes. 
2. Have a constant mindfulness 


of children. 


II. Training of Teachers 


A. Professional 
1. Read educational literature. 
2. Urge attendance at summer 
school, extension classes. 
3. Conduct teachers meetings. 
4. Urge attendance educational 
meetings, city, state, na- 
tional. 
. Urge membership in educa- 
tional association. 
6. Conduct study courses. 
7. Provide self-analysis and 
rating cards. 


on 


B. Concrete helps in teaching 
1. Visitation 

a. Familiarize self with 
room condition before 
visit. 

b. Encourage teachers by 
favorable comment. 

c. Filing a checking record 
blank with the teacher. 


. Confer with principal. 
Demonstration teaching, 
prearranged. 

. Direct observation. 

. Provide _ bibliographies, 
mimeographed bulletins, 
reviews, and circulars. 

f. Provide for inter-visita- 

tion. 

g. Arrange for exhibits of 
completed work. 

h. Reorganize class when 
necessary. 

i. Help teachers adapt the 
teaching technique to 
their own situation. 

j. Develop standards for 
self-improvement. 

k. Provide exhibits of com- 
pleted work. 

1. Hold regular office hours. 
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m. Train teachers in use of 


tests. 

n. Give diagnosis tests. 

o. Help teachers to measure 
progress and judge value 
of own work. 


C. Development and maintenance of 
morale 


se 


2. 


3. 


4. 


Interpret administrative pol- 
icies. 

Administer services in a 
kind, sympathetic, coopera- 
tive, but firm manner. 
Provide for teaching 
initiative. 

Build up responsive attitude. 


D. Rate teachers 


A 
2. 


Appraise teachers. 
Advise in selection and dis- 
missal of teachers. 


2. Help after classroom survey III. Conduct of Curriculum Investigation 
A. Survey of general educational 
_ progress 


a. Hold group and individ- 
ual conferences. 
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2. 


Provide studies and reports 
upon progress in other school 
systems. 

Evaluate present products of 
instruction. 


B. Research 


1. Make investigations scien- 
tific. 

2. Make investigations demo- 
cratic. 

3. Familiarize self with all fac- 
tors of investigation. 

4. Personal curriculum _re- 
search. 

5. Assist in selection of tests. 

6. Assist in construction of 
tests. 

7. Conduct experiment with 
textbooks. 

8. Experimental study in in- 
structional problems. 

9. Conduct group or teachers 


10. 


committee curriculum re- 
search. 

Experimental study of teach- 
ing procedures. 


IV. Preparation and Installation of 


Course of Study 
Set up goals for each grade. 
Form tentative plan, objectives, 
and standards. 

Aid teachers in understanding 
and applying the course of study. 
Adopt course to local needs. 


A. 
B. 


C. 
D. 


V. Selection of Textbooks and Other 


Materials 


A. Physival equipment of classroom. 
1. Make recommendations. 


2. 
3. 
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Assist in building plans. 
Prepare with assistance 
specifications for classroom 
equipment. 

Selection of supplies and 
equipment. 
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Determine most desirable 
type of material. 
Demonstrate materials. 
Exhibit, circulate materials. 
Read books and magazines 
to locate new materials. 
Appoint materials 
mittee. 


com- 


B. Textbooks 
3 


2. 


e 


Appraise books already in 

use. 

Selection of textbooks. 

a. Interview and correspond 
with book companies. 

b. Appoint committees to 
aid in selection. 

Prepare materials on use of 

textbooks. 

Determine standard of dis- 

tribution. 

Prepare standard list of sup- 

plies for each grade. 


VI. Conduct Public Relations Programs 


A. Community activity 
1. 
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Cooperation with various 
government departments. 
Support city-wide drives. 
Assist local groups. 

Club activities. 

P.T.A. activities. 

Address community groups. 


. Participate in community 


problems. 


. Attend numerous miscellan- 


eous civic affairs. 


. Answer requests for assist- 


ance from outside agencies. 
Explain aims of department. 


B. Educational publicity 


1. Prepare news articles. 
2. Prepare educational 
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exhibits. 
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New Horizons For 


HAT THE TITLE of this article im- 

plies to a given person is largely 
dependent upon his particular frame of 
reference. To some people the word new 
will be evaluative and in opposition to 
the present common or familiar practices 
and activities. Other individuals will 
conclude that we have found new words 
for perennially new things. It must be 
admitted that both interpretations are 
characteristic of recently recognized edu- 
cational horizons. They are to some ex- 
tent in contrast with a more or less distant 
past, and, if not absolutely new, some are 
at least delightfully fresh. 


It must be conceded too, that many 
different horizons exist. Technically, a 
horizon is a boundary line or a circle vis- 
ible from a given point. This boundary 
line may be the local or apparent hori- 
zon, the sensible or rational horizon, or 
it may be a false horizon. Furthermore, 
the Chinese are correct in emphasizing 
that the point where the observer is makes 
a vital difference in the horizon perceived 
and accepted. 


Hence, in this period of new horizons, 
hopes, and activities we should ask: 
“Will the new waves in education help 
the teacher meet her responsibilities (1) 
to the pupil and (2) to society?” This 
query obviously can be answered in part 
by a somewhat detailed examination of 
several problems and trends which have 
definite implications for teachers. 


In what direction is education in 
America likely to turn to help preserve 
our way of life? ‘This question, of course, 
assumes that democracy will survive and 
that the prevailing “culture” in our 
country will be that which characterizes 
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Richmond, Kentucky 


a free people. It also implies that we 
shall become increasingly interested in 
the personality development of all the 
members of our social order. 
specifically, this means, as Dr. Bigelow! 
has indicated, that teachers must under- 
stand our democratic cultures and be sen- 
sitive to the problems and personal re- 
sponsibility involved in sharing their 
basic solutions, so that others may think 
intelligently on social questions and that 
the vitality of the state may be increased. 


A second fundamental assumption, 
correlative with the teacher’s responsibil- 
ity to society, is that the teacher of the 
future will have his attention fixed on 
children. This does not mean that teach- 
ers should give unqualified endorsement 
to all of the tentative concepts of experi- 
mental schools. However, ‘prejudice 
against new movements should not blind 
teachers to the fact that understanding 
the pupil is basic to their work. 


Teachers should appreciate the fact 
that many psychologists today are show- 
ing an increased respect for the unique- 
ness of individual patterns of human 
growth. And they should freely question 
the satisfactoriness or unsatisfactoriness 
of traditional disciplines, such as educa- 
tional psychology. Moreover, they should 
anticipate, with interest the promising 
materials on “human growth and devel- 
opment” now being cooperatively devel- 


1Bigelow, K. W. The future of teacher education 
in America. School & Society, 1940, 52, 441-446. 
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oped by psychologists, biologists, arthro- 
pologists, and others who are interested 
in longitudinal studies of child develop- 
ment. 

Such trends will enable the teacher of 
the future to have his attention properly 
focused on children. In the words of 
Dr: Prescott: “He will think in terms of 
creating and maintaining wholesome 
conditions for human growth, develop- 
ment, and learning. He will try to facil- 
itate the inter-personal relationships with 
children and between children that will 
afford them security and a sense of 
valued belonging to the group. Recog- 
nizing that effective learning is the result 
of experience, his accepted task will be 
that of providing children with the ex- 
periences through which they can come 
to understand the realities of our time, 
and culture.””” 


Many commendable attempts are being 
made to implement the teacher’s vision 
of his task. The work of the Commission 
on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education, covering a five- 
year period from 1938, promises to be 
especially fruitful. It is not the purpose 
of that Commission to make final pro- 
nouncements. However, the results of 
their work are likely to be far-reaching 
in the improvement of education. 


The Division on Child Growth and 
Teacher Personnel of the American Coun- 
cil has provided resources which have 
enabled about forty collaborators to work 
together intensively for a year or more 
at the University of Chicago, under the 
direction of Dr. Prescott. Their mutual 
education and findings are likely to en- 
rich the education of the future. In fact, 


the book Emotion and The Educative Pro- 


Prescott, D. A. The teacher of the future. Under- 
standing the Child, 1941. 
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cess, by Prescott, published in 1938, has 
been widely read and is obviously an 
outstanding contribution in the area in- 
dicated by the title. 

The work of the Progressive Education 
Association is now becoming available in 
such publications as Zachry’s book, Emo- 
tion and Conduct in Adolescence, pub- 
lished in 1940, and in the book by Blos, 
The Adolescent Personality, published in 
1941. Moreover, California Studies, the 
publications of The Yale Institute of 
Human Relations, and other attempts to 
enrich the present understandings of 
human growth and development should 
also be given serious consideration. 
Some of these studies cover a period of 
years and are just coming to fruition. It 
is to be regretted that attention can be 
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merely called to such works in this para- 
graph. 

Future teachers are likely to be famil- 
iar with the above-mentioned sources, 
and, as a result, they will use better tech- 
niques in their personal work with child- 
ren. In fact, there are evidences already 
that teachers are showing an increasing 
interest in cumulative or longitudinal 
records, in ways of appraising interests, 
in sociograms, in “guess who” tests, in 
projective tests—such as the Murray and 
Rorshach tests—and in paintings and 
other creative experiences. In short, 
teachers are evidencing a growing inter- 
est in the development of individual flesh 


and blood children. 


It also is interesting to note the increas- 
ing respect for some modifications of old 
methods, which promise to enrich our 
understanding of child development and 
teacher personnel. For example, careful 
observations are being used effectively. 
Recently, to illustrate, a group of college 
students spent a single period observing 
third-grade children in the Training 
School at Eastern. Their problem was to 
learn what they could about individuals 
in a single observation of fifty minutes. 
The observations were surprisingly illum- 
inating. 

One of the pre-service teachers re- 
ported, concerning a boy she had not 
seen previously, that: “J. M. is tall, prob- 
ably average for his grade. His clothes 
indicate more than normal concern, on 
the part of his mother, as to how he dress- 
es—he is probably an only child. He 
has glasses, but they may merely reflect 
parental caution rather than actual need 
—at least, he used them to tap on the 
desk and did not show eye behaviors in- 
dicating actual need. J. M.’s tapping 
on his desk, his general restlessness, his 
spotless shirt, sweater, knickers, .and 
shoes reveal tension and nervousness 
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which may be due to several things. His 
failure to sing, his lack of interest in the 
activities of other children and the way 
they look at him suggest a mutual rejec. 
tion. He seems unhappy in his work. He 
is likely to do poor work, and to become 
aggressive. However, I would guess that 
he has, at least, average intelligence.” 


The pre-service teacher who reported 
on the above case actually made very ac- 
curate observations as was later verified 
by cumulative records, “guess who” tests, 
standard tests, projective tests, and addi- 
tional observations. Moreover the group 
of observers were particularly interested 
in making and evaluating their observa- 
tions as a method of increasing their un- 
derstanding of children. Surely this isa 
good omen for the education of tomor- 
row. 

It is reasonably certain that teachers 
of the future will better understand in- 
fants, adolescents, jack rollers, age and 
class typing’, and in fact, all the children 
of all the people, than teachers have 
understood children in the past. There- 
fore, it will be possible for future teach- 
ers of America to more adequately meet 
their personal responsibility to children 
and to society. 


3Davis, Allison, American Status system and the 
Socialization of the Child. American Sociology Re- 
view, 1941, 6, 345-356. 
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What Shall We Teach Our 
Children About The War? 


“WE MUST NOT ONLY win the war but 
must win the peace which follows 
it.” This idea coming from among the 
thinkers and leaders of our country has 
struck a common note in-the people, and 
has “caught fire.” It has become almost 
a commonplace argument of the man-in- 
the-street. It is heard every day, albeit 
in different language, from every strata 
of society. 

The basic soundness of the principle 
expressed by this statement is recognized 
by all. It is difficult for no one to foresee 
the resulting tragedy from winning the 
war and losing the peace. We know 
that we must win both. But it is impera- 
tive that we go further than this in our 
thinking, and recognize the catastrophe 
which would befall us if we won both the 
war and the peace but did not have a 
people capable of upholding and sustain- 
ing that peace. 

There are many facts to lead one to a 
strong belief in the possibility of the war 
lasting many years. We know that the 
period of reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion will require many more years. 
Allow, let us say, five years for the war 
to be over and ten to fifteen for readjust- 
ment, and even the youngest child in the 
elementary school will be an adult. To 
be much more conservative; if the war 
were over in 1942 or 1943 and recon- 
struction required only a five-year period, 
millions of boys and girls now in the 
secondary schools would be occupying 
positions from which they would actively 
influence the course of national and inter- 
national events. 


January, 


By O. B. WILDER 
Principal 
Midway Public Schools 
Midway, Ky. 


A realization of these facts is startling, 
when one comprehends their import. 
Upon the teachers of our country falls the 
responsibility of preparing a nation, to 
uphold and sustain the principles gained 
by winning the war and winning the 
peace. We can not, then, accept lightly 
the position which is ours. Urgent need 
requires of us our best in thinking, in 
planning and in teaching. It is ours to 
build the next phase of human society. 


The question posed in the beginning 
is not just an academic one, but a very 
practical one. It is a question which 
every parent and every teacher must be 
concerned with. The natural curiosity 
of the child necessitates our teaching him 
something about the war. Psychiatrists 
tell us that the feeling of security in a 
child depends largely upon satisfactory 
answers to the questions in his mind. 
Many times he will not vocalize these 
questions, but will suppress them, with 
resulting ill effects, unless he is encour- 
aged to express them. The child’s mental 
well-being, as regards the war, depends 
upon what he is taught, and how ade- 
quately his questions are answered. 


The ability to teach presupposes that 
the teacher have knowledge of that which 
he teaches. Therefore, before any at- 
tempt is made to teach the child about 
the war, we, ourselves, must know what 
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we believe about it. We will teach the 
child what we believe, therefore, let us 
not forget that, “When the blind leads the 
blind, both fall into the ditch.” 

Any teaching of our children about the 
war should have back of it two main ob- 
jectives. First, it should truthfully and 
honestly explain the questions involved 
in the war. Second, it should build a 
philosophy and establish principles, upon 
which a postwar world may be built. 
“The function of education during war- 
time is, then, to strengthen in every way 
possible the work of those in command 
of the war effort, and at the same time 
hold fast to those portions of the educa- 
tional program which will contribute 
most during the reconstruction period.””* 

“There is nothing about the main story 
of this war that can not be explained 
simply enough for a boy or girl to under- 
stand.”* What, then, shall we teach 
them? 

First and foremost we must explain 
that we are fighting to defeat the Axis 
Powers, which have set out to achieve 
world domination, to plunder the world’s 
goods and enslave the world’s people. 
We must teach that the Axis doctrine is 
barbaric and its leaders piratical. The 
child must be made to understand that: 
“there has never been an example in his- 
tory of a barbarian conquest which 
created a new order.”® He must realize 
the consequences of a defeat for the 
Allied Nations. If this should occur the 
state would enslave the people, and all 
personal freedoms, now guaranteed us by 
our Bill of Rights, would be lost. Only 
the ruling clique would be free. Our 
pupils must know that: “absolute power 


1Education For Tomorrow, Journal of the American 
Association of College Registrars, Vol. 17, No. 4: 
pp. 504-15. July 1942. 

2Agar, Herbert, Explain to your Children What 
We are Fighting For, Parent’s Magazine, Vol. XIII, 
No. 8, pp. 302-5 April, 1942. 

3Ibid., pp. 302-5. 
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is not a form of government; it is a way 
to destroy what we call government.””* 

Some may say that this is propaganda. 
Are not the world events since Septem- 
ber, 1939, sufficient to prove to the con- 
trary? If this is propaganda, then, the 
death and slavery and starvation in a 
million homes in Europe and Asia, today, 
is also propaganda. 


We need not fear either that these 
facts will produce ill effects in the child. 
Children are far tougher than we im- 
agine. “Children seek the truth and can 
adjust to it, even when it is unpleasant.” 
Children fears and reactions are deter- 
mined largely by the adults around them. 
Sensible, reasonable and truthful presen- 
tation of the facts of this war should pro- 
duce no “bogey man” for our pupils. 
Above all we must teach them the truth, 
lest one day their fairyland be wiped 
away by stark reality, and they stand in 
the midst of turmoil girded with nothing 
to sustain them. “England has learned 
to guard her children against war 
neurosis by teaching them to face reali- 
ties—.’”® 

The previous statements, herein, as to 
what we should teach our children about 
the war are primarily basic facts—funda- 
mental principles from which we may 
draw many specifics. But other less 
broad, more homely and more definite 
facts must be given them. 


Unfortunately, children must read 
newspapers and listen to radio programs 
which are designed primarily for adult 
readers and listeners. We know that 
some newspaper stories and many radio 
programs are definitely war propaganda. 
The child, in his immaturity, is unable 





4Ibid., pp. 302-5. 

5Symposium, Mental Hygiene, Vol. XXVI No. 3, 
July, 1942. 

6Adam, Ruth, Are War Nerves Inevitable? School 
Executive, Vol. 61, No. 11: pp. 7-9, July, 1942. 
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to distinguish between fact and fiction. 
We must distinguish for him, and at the 
same time teach him a means whereby he, 
himself, can detect propaganda. In 
many instances, it may prove necessary 
to “de-propagandize” him of what he has 
heard from his parents. Many adults do 
not recognize propaganda at all, and none 
of us detect all of it. He must know, too, 
that facts and figures are sometimes dis- 
storted, or not given at all, because they 
might give “aid and comfort to the 
enemy.” 

Many children today are in homes 
where they may learn vital information 
concerning the war effort. Or they may 
have a piece of information which, in it- 
self, would not be harmful, but which, 
when linked to other facts, known to an 
enemy, would lead to the discovery of 
some vital military secrets. We must 
teach them not to talk about the war in 
public places. “Idle gossip sinks ships.””” 

It is rather trite, but nevertheless true, 
to say that: total war requires total effort. 
Every American, including the children 
of our nation, has a duty to perform in 
achieving victory. “We should survey 
our (educational) aims to determine 
ways in which they may be brought to 
aid the war effort.”* Children should be 
stimulated, encouraged and aided in de- 
vising projects, and executing them, 
which will contribute to victory. Salvage 
drives of various kinds is something in 
which all may have a part. Conservation 
of vital materials and foodstuffs should 
be taught. Sacrifice of personal wishes 
and desires should be encouraged, by 
children using their money to buy war 
stamps. 

All of these projects should teach 


‘Life Magazine’s issue of July 13, 1942 furnishes a 
pictorial illustration of how this may happen. It is 
also an excellent aid in teaching the truth of the 
above. 

8Editorial, Education For Victory, Vol. 1, No. 10., 
p. 1, July 15, 1942. 
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patriotism, but more effort should be ex- 
pended to teach patriotism as such. Re- 
spect for the flag, as an object, is hollow 
and meaningless. Respect for the flag as 
the symbol of the country which gives us 
succor is a part of true patriotism. The 
Pledge of Allegiance may be a meaning- 
less repetition of something learned, or 
it may be a thrilling experience, in which 
the child dedicates his powers and efforts 
to that which the flag symbolizes. Let us 
not teach patriotism by rote but by rea- 
son. 

Wartime delinquency of youth has in- 
creased 50% in England since the war 
began, and in Canada it has increased 
45% in one year. There are many legit- 
imate reasons why this is true, but regard- 
less of the reasons, we may expect the 
same, to some degree, at least, in our own 
country. And these facts impose upon 
the educators of our nation the necessity 
for stronger moral programs in our 
schools, and greater efforts in moral 
teaching. We must demonstrate to our 
youth that war psychology has many 
moral pitfalls. It is well known that 
adult morals always decline in wartime. 
We have no reason to expect anything 
different in this war, and unfortunately, 
this will further contribute to the decline 
in youthful morals. The teachers of our 
elementary and secondary schools have, 
therefore, upon them the double task of 
guarding their own morals more care- 
fully, and those of the children in their 
care. 


Although at present the Continental 
United States seems far removed from ac- 
tual scenes of death and destruction 
among civilians, one does not have to 
draw upon his imagination, very far, to 
visualize some sections of our country 
being laid waste by enemy bombing. 
Let us remember that one of the strat- 
agems of our enemies is to spread terror 
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among the civilian population. If such 
misfortune should befall us, provisions 
must be made for the safety of our chil- 
dren. It is partly the responsibility of 
the schools to teach the children how to 
conduct themselves, and how to care for 
themselves, under such _ conditions. 
Again, remember that a sensible, reason- 
able and truthful explanation of even 
harsh and unpleasant facts, do not pro- 
duce a “bogey man” for children. We 
can, and must, explain the dangers and 
teach precautions, without creating fear. 


The second main objective set forth 
for any teaching about the war was that: 
itshould build a philosophy and establish 
principles upon which a postwar world 
may be built. In order to reach this 
objective we must be able to visualize 
what the postwar world will be like, and 
design our teaching to satisfy the needs 
which our pupils will meet in that period. 





Raymond S. Fosdick, President of the 
Rockfeller Foundation, lists the following 


as the major problems for solution in the 
postwar reconstruction: 


h. 
2. 
3. 


Repair of the vast physical destruc- 

tion 

Reestablishment of international eco- 

nomic life in a shattered world 

Organization of international political 

life to safeguard the peace of the 
future 


. Reconciliation of political national- 


ism with our cultural and economic 
internationalism 


. Restoration of tolerance and faith in 


a world indoctrinated with hate and 
fear 


. Efficient organization of government 


—for legislation and administration 
in a technical, large-unit world 


. Readjustment from war economy to 


peace economy so as to avoid great 
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February 10 to March 20 
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at the beginning of the Winter Quarter, a full program of courses will be 
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SPRING QUARTER 
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Begins June 9 
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depressions and their waves of unem- 
ployment 

8. Mitigation of insecurity—social and 
psychological 

9. Education of people everywhere 
toward greater economic, political and 
social literacy.® 


It does not seem amiss to say that these 
should be the teaching objectives for the 
next several years. Practically our en- 
tire educational curricula could be built 
around these, as aims. 

Up to the present point in any child’s 
life he has been reared in an economic 
and social system, not much of which will 
be left following the war. We must not 
wait till the avalanche is upon him, to tell 
him that the mode of life which he has 
known, up to now, will be greatly 
changed in the postwar period. ‘We must 
not fail to give him the tools with which 
to work, in this new era of mans evolu- 
tion. 

To generalize: the child of today has 
been taught individualism and self-de- 
pendence; tomorrow he must be taught 
cooperative effort and the welfare of the 
whole. He has been taught American, 
Frenchman, German, Jap, Jew and 
“Nigger”; tomorrow he must learn world 
citizenship. He has seen about him rich 
and poor in economic goods; tomorrow 
he must know that success is not meas- 
ured by the accumulation of wealth. He 
has known insecurity through unemploy- 
ment; teach him his right to work, free 
from fear and oppression. He has grown 
up in ignorance and bondage; imbue him 
with a passion to learn and be free. He 
has lived under corrupt government; 
teach him that it is he who must lead to 
better ways of governing himself and his 
neighbor. Today war has taught him 








Fosdick, Raymond S. Education For Victory Vol. 
1, No. 10, July 15, 1942. 
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hate; tomorrow peace must teach him 
love. 

It is a political axiom, that whenever 
a political system or an economic system 
no longer serves the needs of the people 
living under it, then the people will 
change it. The world has reached that 
stage today in its development. Our 
political and economic and social systems 
no longer meet the needs of the world’s 
people. This war is a revolt, of virtually 
all peoples, against systems and orders 
which do not satisfy their needs. And 
when the war is over, regardless of victor 
or vanquished, the old systems will, to a 
large degree, have passed. They will be 
supplanted by new methods and new sys- 
tems more adequate for the times. 


America and England have the politi- 
cal and social heritage, and the philoso- 
phy of government, upon which a new 
system must be built. We are not fight- 
ing this war for the preservation of De- 
mocracy per se, but in order that the fol- 
lowing era may be built upon the broad 
principles of Democracy, rather than 
upon Fascistic principles. 

It is our job, as educators, to teach our 
children that they will help to make the 
new system, and to give them the tools 
with which to build it. 

Upon the request of President Roose- 
velt, the National Resources Planning 
Board has formulated what they have 
called A New Bill of Rights. It may, in- 
deed, be our new bill of rights in succeed- 
ing years, and the principles stated in it 
should be instilled into the children of 
America, and of the world. Supporting 
teachings should be given, too, to aid in 
making it our Magna Charta. 

A New Bill of Rights: 

1. The right to work, usefully and creat- 
ively, through the productive years. 

2. The right to fair play, adequate to 
command the necessities and ameni- 
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ties of life, in exchange for work. 

3. The right to adequate food, clothing, 
shelter and medical care. 

4, The right to security, with freedom 
from fear and old age, want, depend- 
ency, sickness, unemployment and ac- 
cident. 

5. The right to live in a system of free 
enterprise, free from compulsory 
labor, irresponsible private power, 
arbitrary public authority and unreg- 
ulated monopolies. 

6. The right to come and go, to speak or 
be silent, free from the spying of 
secret political police. 

7. The right to equality before the law, 
with equal access to justice in fact. 

8. The right to education, for work, for 
citizenship, and for personal growth 
and happiness. 

9, The right to rest, recreation and ad- 
venture; the opportunity to enjoy life 
and take part in an advancing civiliza- 
tion. 

“This a war to change mens minds. 
First, we must change the minds of our 
enemies, then those of ourselves. Our 
civilization was weakened partly by the 
rottenness of its own supports. It has 
been crumbling for three decades, or else 
the barbaric hordes of Fascism could not 
have so easily conquered so much of it. 
We know now wherein its weakness lay 
—in mens minds. The teachers and 
parents of this nation, and others alike, 
must raise up a new generation, with 
changed minds from that of the previous 
generation, not as new supports for the 
old and decadent civilization, but as 
builders of a new era. Napoleon, the 
great master of the sword, said at last, 
“In the long run, the sword is always 
beaten by the mind.” 
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10Merrill, Edward R. Broadcast from London on 
C. B. S. network, August 16, 1942. 
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SALARY LOANS 
FOR TEACHERS 


Fr’. YOU ever need some extra cash, just remember this: You 

can borrow up to $300 at Household Finance on your signa- 
ture alone. The one important requirement is that you have a 
steady teaching position. You may repay your loan in small 
monthly instalments arranged to fit your own income and pay- 
day. If there is no Household office near you, you may obtain 
your loan entirely by mail. 

You need no security of any kind to get a Household salary 
loan. We rely on your promise to repay. It is not necessary to 
ask friends or relatives to aet as endorsers and at no time do we 
question friends or school authorities about your credit. 


$50 loan for $5.44 


Costs at Household are reasonable. Suppose you borrow $100 
and repay in six monthly instalments of $18.48 each. You repay 
a total of $110.88. The cost of your loan is just $19.88. The cost 
of a $50 loan repaid in six monthly instalments of $9.24 each is 
only $5.44. Payments shown in the table include all charges. 
You may choose whichever payment schedule best fits } our 
own situation. Please apply for your loan at the nearest House- 
hold Finance office. Or send the coupon for full information 
about borrowing by mail. 

Household has published a series of booklets on buying and 
budgeting to help people stretch their dollars. Home economics 
teachers in scl.ools from coast to coast use this practical mate- 
rial in their classes. Ask for sample copies. 
































FIND HERE THE CASH LCAN YOU NEED 
CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
3 8 10 #2 7 
bayments | payments | hayments | payments | payments || 
$ 25 $ 8.85 j 
50 17.69 | $ 9.24 $ 7.13 $ 5.87 $ 5.03 
75 26.54 13.86 10.70 8.81 7.55 
100 35.38 18.48 14.27 11-75 10.07 
125 44.14 23.05 17.79 14.64 12.54 
150 52.89 27.59 21.27 17.49 14.97 
200 70.30 36.60 28.18 23.14 19.78 
250 87.71 45.58 35.06 28.76 24.56 
300 105.10 54.55 41.92 34.36 29.33 
Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 3% per 
month on that part of a balance not exceecing $100, and 
2% per month on that part of a balance in excess of $100. 











Personal Loans—$10 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
—Corporition, Dncorporated — 


Est. 1878 
LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN THE 
3 CITIES LISTED BELOW 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, Household Finance Corporation, Inc. 

Fourth Floor, Starks Building Telephone: JAckson 4291 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, Household Finance Corporation, Third 

Floor, Third and Main Building Telephone: 3-3137 
CINCINNATI, On10, Household Finance Corporation, 14th Floor 

Carew Tower Telephone: MAin 1585 


Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. All negotiations can be completed by mail. 


FREE Booklet and Application Blank 

Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Incorporated 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘‘How to Get a Teacher 
Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan."’ I understand this 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


KSJA 
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Reading For The Retarded Pupil 


a pedir sHow that from one-fourth 

to one-third of the pupils in the public 
schools are retarded in reading, In some 
schools the number of retarded pupils is 
seventy per cent of the enrollment. 
Scores on standardized reading tests in- 
dicate, also, that there is a wide spread 
in reading ability within any group of 
pupils. In some of the upper grades, the 
range in reading ability is from two to 
four grades. 

The intermediate or upper-grade teach- 
er, when she realizes that this condition 
exists, may ask, “What can I do?” In 
answer to this question, let us suggest that 
the teacher make a careful diagnosis of 
the causes of retardation. To do this 
will necessitate group and individual 
testing, a study of each pupil’s past school 
record, and a study of the physical con- 
dition of each child. It is important that 
the teacher do this, for retardation may 
be due to many different causes. 

Let us set up a theoretical group of 
forty pupils in grade IV and see what 
the teacher may expect to find. Actually, 
according to the plan by which pupils 
have been permitted to enter school, these 
pupils were six years old chronologically 
at the time they entered. But what was 
their mental age? Mentally, the group- 
ing of these pupils would be about as fol- 
lows: 2 pupils, 71 years; 4 pupils, 7 
years; 8 pupils, 644 years; 12 pupils, 6 
years; 8 pupils, 514 years; 4 pupils, 5 
years; 2 pupils, 41 years. Here we have 
a spread in mental age of three years at 
the time these pupils entered school. 

The pupils were not together, mentally, 
at the time they entered school; and they 
have never been together since, although 
it is possible that some teacher may have 
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Superintendent 
Ashland Public Schools 
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attempted to teach them as if they were 
all ready for the same type of instruction, 
had the same interests, and needed the 
same kind of attention. What happened 
is this (unless traditional methods were 
departed from in the primary grades): 
those pupils who were above six years of 
age mentally were ready for reading; 
they made better than average progress in 
reading; they “moved on.” Pupils whose 
mental age was below six years made 
little progress, because they were too im- 
mature at the time they entered school. 
(This immaturity followed them from 
one grade to another). 


The condition upon entering grade IV, 
so far as mental ability is concerned, is 
about what it was at the time the group 
entered grade I. (The mental age of a 
pupil, if correctly determined, will vary 
little, if any, from grade to grade). But 
other conditions entered into the situation, 
and the pupils may be on a more unequal 
basis on entering grade IV than they were 
on entering grade I. Some pupils have 
made more than normal progress and, 
for that reason, are able to read on or 
above the sixth-grade level. Others, 
although capable of making normal pro- 
gress, or better, so far as their mental age 
was concerned, have become retarded be- 
cause of physical defects (poor vision, 
poor hearing, speech defects, malnutri- 
tion, illness, etc.) ; the establishment of 
bad reading habits; and various other 
causes. The result is that upon entering 
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grade IV, some pupils may be able to 
read on or above the sixth-grade level; 
other pupils may not be able to read 
above the second-grade level, if at all, 
and all other pupils in the group will be 
able to read on various levels between 
these two extremes. 


Up to this point in their school work, 
all pupils have been able to remain with 
the group because the nature of the work 
was such that all pupils, regardless of 
their limitations, were able to participate 
in it. Pupils who did not learn to read 
well in some instances overcame this 
handicap to the extent, at least, of fooling 
the teacher, because they were blessed 
with a good memory, a keen sense of wit, 
and a fine personality; other pupils made 
the transfer from one grade to another 
just because it was the natural thing to do. 


In the fourth grade, however, a differ- 
ent condition prevails; and the child who 
isretarded in reading will find it extreme- 
ly difficult to do the work. The introduc- 
tion of geography and history, nature 
study, health and safety, current events, 
etc, calls for wide reading. Not only is 
the amount of reading to be done greatly 
increased, but a new, extensive vocabu- 
lary is introduced. Instead of the care- 
fully graded vocabulary, with its scien- 
tific repetition of old words interspersed 
with the new, the introduction of new sub- 
ject matter presents technical words, 
scientific words—words peculiar to each 
subject—in a manner peculiar only to 
the subject. 


No longer is mass instruction possible. 
But one thing can be done! The teacher 
must determine the level on which the 
pupils can read and provide instructional 
materials on that level; not only must 
she determine the level on which each 
pupil can read, but she must determine 
the cause of each reading defect. She 
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must group her pupils according to their 
needs and interests, placing pupils who 
need similar remedial work in the same 
group; and, she must provide individual 
instruction for those pupils whose defects 
are of such nature that they cannot be 
corrected in a group situation. 


Providing the type of remedial work 
needed is no easy matter; for by this 
time the personality of the pupil, as well 


-as his defects, has entered into the situ- 


ation. Many pupils have become dis- 
couraged; they have acquired the “de- 
featest” attitude. Not only must the 
teacher provide the right type of remedial 
instruction needed by the different groups 
and individuals, but she most overcome 
the undesirable attitudes that have been 
established. A pupil, who for four years 
has found reading burdensome and pain- 
ful—a task to be avoided if possible— 
is not going to become a reading enthus- 
iast over night. He has no idea that read- 
ing can become a pleasure for him. The 
teacher must, by patient, enduring per- 
severance (sometimes against the will of 
the pupil) lead the pupil to an apprecia- 
tion of and love for reading. To do this 
takes time; it requires patience. 


The methods that the teacher will use 
will depend upon the nature of the defect 
and the personality of the pupil or pupils. 
She cannot teach a fourth-grade retarded 
pupil by using the methods a second- 
grade teacher would use in teaching a 
normal group of second-grade pupils, 
although some of the methods of the 
second-grade teacher may be applicable. 
Some pupils will need one type of instruc- 
tion and some another. The teacher must 
study her pupils, study methods of teach- 
ing retarded pupils, and study methods in 
remedial reading. She must plan, teach, 
test, experiment. 


What has been recommended here for 
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the fourth-grade teacher should be done 
by every teacher of reading unless the 
school has made some other provision for 
remedial instruction. 

In schools where several teachers are 
employed, the problem of remedial in- 
struction for pupils who are retarded in 
reading should be a cooperative affair. 
Pupils who read on the same grade levels, 
who have similar defects, similar inter- 
ests, needs, etc., should be placed in the 
same group, regardless of grade classi- 


fication and a special period should be 
provided for their remedial instruction. 
They may be excused from the study of 
geography, history, health, etc., for two 
or three periods per week, and this time 
given to remedial reading. The princi- 
pal should arrange to release the best 
teacher he has for this type of work from 
other classes for whatever time is neces- 
sary in order to get all pupils to the place 
where they can read on the level of the 
grade to which they have been classified. 








The Louisville Philharmonic 


Society 


[jon CAN’T buy an orchestra—at least, 
you can’t give a cool million a year, 
hire a hundred players, pay a fine con- 
ductor, and sit back expecting to listen to 
a great orchestra. A great orchestra isn’t 
made that way. It takes years of deficits, 
hiring and firing of hundreds of players, 
hiring and firing of dozens of conductors, 
the coming and going of exacting critics 
in the press, plus the most important fac- 
tor of all—the training of a public that 
demands a great orchestra, and knows 
when it has one. 

The labor of generations goes into the 
making of a great orchestra—the labor 
of those dauntless people who organize, 
who play, who conduct; the training of 
youth to become the supporters; the train- 
ing of youth to play; the opportunities 
that are given to conductors to learn, 
through experience, to conduct; the op- 
portunities to composers, through hear- 
ing performances of their works, to learn 
how to write for orchestras. 

That training is going forward through- 
out our country. Two or three first-rate 
orchestras now exist, thanks to those gen- 
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Dean 
University of Louisville 
School of Music 
Louisville, Ky. 


erations of generous men and women who 
have poured out money during the past 
century to cover the deficits caused by 
the weeding out process of players and 
conductors and composers and audiences. 
The Major Higginsons and the Marshall 
Fields of three or four of our largest 
cities have gone down into their pockets 
year after year to put forward the work 
of the Theodore Thomases and the Walter 
Damrosches, who have worked indom- 
itably for the players and the composers 
and the audiences of America and, thank 
goodness, a dozen second-rate orchestras 
now exist, and a hundred third-rate or- 
chestras are being developed, all on the 
way to being first-rate. 

Kentucky has a young, courageous 
group—the Louisville Philharmonic So- 
ciety—that is working for all those things 
that go to make, in time, a great orchestra 
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and a great chorus. It has existed for 
five years under the baton of Robert S. 
Whitney. Its personnel includes most of 
the provessional instrumentalists of great- 
er Louisville and most of the advanced 
students of the city. 

Top-notch artists have been brought 
from time to time, to appear as soloists: 
pianists Bauer, Lhevinne, Maier, Vron- 
sky and Babin; violinists Szigeti, Glenn, 
Stern, Breton. Young local artists have 
been given a chance to play, or to sing 
with the orchestra: Fletcher Smith, Doris 
Davis, Virginia Williams, Hugh Flem- 
ing. Symphonies by Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Boro- 
din, Sibelius, have been played. Con- 
certos by Mozart, Beethoven, Tschaikow- 
sky, Mendelssohn, Weber, Rachmaninoff, 
have been presented by soloists. Music 
by Americans has been heard, some of it 


for the first time anywhere; Aaron Cop- 
land, Robert L. Sanders, Robert S. Whit- 
ney (the conductor, who has written an 
excellent symphony and several shorter 
orchestral scores). 

The Louisville Chorus, which existed 
before the Louisville Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, is the other half of the Louisville 
Philharmonic Society and has given con- 
certs for the past twenty years, conducted 
first by Frederic S. Cowles and now for 
two seasons by Mr. Whitney. Together 
with the Louisville Philharmonic Society 
it has given performances of Bach’s B- 
minor Mass, Mozart’s Requiem, Haydn’s 
The Seasons, and such topical pieces as 
Robinson’s Ballad for Americans, and 
Niles’ Cities. 

Two years ago one of Louisville’s gen- 
erous citizens gave a sum suflicient to pay 
for four concerts for school children of 








Prepared with the cooperation of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration by the Aviation Education 
Research Groups of Teachers College, Columbia 
University and Teachers College of the University 
of Nebraska. Sponsored by The Institute of The 
Aeronautical Sciences. 
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The two basic pre-flight-aeronautics textbooks in 
the AIR-AGE EDUCATION SERIES. 


PREPARED BY EXPERTS: SCIENTIFICALLY ACCURATE 
SUCCESSFULLY AT WORK TODAY 

in th ds of cl preparing hundreds of thousands of 
young Americans for the air. Choose the Science or the 
Elements—depending on your course of study in aeronautics. 
This integrated series of twenty books not only provides the 
basic course in pre-flight aeronautics, but also orients the 
high-school youth of today for the air age. The books in 

h tics, geography, literature, social studies, and biology 
complement the regular courses in these subjects. Books for 
teacher education, and teachers’ manuals are also included. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


500 SPRING STREET, N.W., ATLANTA 


Represented in Kentucky by MRS. J. B. HOLLOWAY 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington 
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greater Louisville and has repeated the 
gift each year since. Titled “Making 
Music”, these concerts for young people 
have been planned, conducted, and often 
composed for, by Mr. Whitney. Orches- 
tral concerts for children are nothing new 
but they usually go no further than to 
offer music that is, supposedly, easy for 
children to follow. Mr. Whitney has 
created a unique pattern of program con- 
struction that should lead to a musical 
development in the children rather than 
merely to the formation of the good habit 
of concert-going. His general plan for 
four concerts included: 

1. Presentation of each of the orchestral 
choirs, with music that exploited each 
choir in turn. 

. Exposition of the art of Orchestration 
through the performance of music that 
exploited various solo instruments 
against the remaining choirs as an ac- 
companying body. 

. Demonstration of the actual art of 
“Making Music”, phrase by phrase, 
and by performance of original com- 
positions. 

. Synthesis of the foregoing plus a stu- 
dent solo performance. 

This winter Mr. Whitney is following 
this plan: 

1. Rhythm illustrated by perforniances 
of national dances by the orchestra, 
with the assistance of students from a 
public school executing the actual 
steps. 

. Melody illustrated by performances 
of music that is primarily melodic, 
with the assistance of a student chorus. 
These two concerts, which have al- 

ready been given, will be followed by a 

third program that will feature Harmony, 

and by a fourth that will present a syn- 

thesis of the three elements of music. 
Talented school children have been 

soloists at some of these concerts. Kay 
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Fitzmayer, when she was sixteen, played 
Sarasate’s Faust Fantasie for violin and 
orchestra. Mary Terstegge, at the age of 
fifteen, played Haydn’s G Major piano 
concerto. Original compositions by chil- 
dren, orchestrated by Mr. Whitney, have 
been played. One of the young com. 
posers, William G. Doppmann, at the age 
of eight conducted the members of the 
Louisville Philharmonic Orchestra when 
his dance was played, standing on a chair 
so as to be seen by the members of the 
orchestra. 

Last November a Victory Concert was 
given at the Memorial Auditorium, 
Louisville, by the Louisville Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. Assisting at this concert 
was the A. F.R.T.C. Band from Fort 
Knox. Conducted by Warrant Officer 
Robert Hance the band gave the first 
public performance of the General 
Devers March, written shortly before by 
Capt. Beryl Rubinstein. Capt. Ruben- 
stein, recently stationed at Fort Knox, is 
one of the most prominent American 
pianists and composers, and was director 
of the Cleveland Institute of Music until 
the day of his enlistment. Several Gen- 
erals, including General Devers attended 
the Victory Concert at which Pvt. Ran- 
dolph Hokanson was the soloist, playing 
Grieg’s Piano Concerto. 

Since 1939 news stories from London 
have told about the magnificent concerts 
in the National Gallery and throughout 
the British Isles arranged by Dame Myra 
Hess. Last summer the music world 
heard first performances of the symphony 
that Dmitri Shostokovitch wrote in Mos- 
cow during the siege of that city. And 
now from besieged Russia comes proof 
that music is a living thing there. A dis 
patch to the New York Times tells of the 
recent graduation of twelve opera singers, 
ten pianists, six orchestral players from 
the Gnessen School of Music in Moscow; 
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of 1,000 concert teams that are now tour- 
ing Russia; of great creative activity in 
the fields of opera, symphony and song. 

In our country crowded concert sched- 
ules are being maintained. Music schools 
are bursting with talent, ambitious young 
people are studying as never before, and 
everywhere is seen the increased activity 
of laymen in the study of music. Men 
and women who always wanted to play 
or sing have, in the turmoil of a world at 
war, turned to the spiritual stimulus of 
music for strength to see them through 
the years of physical and mental suf- 
fering. 


The Louisville Philharmonic Society is 
supplying worthy performances of music 
by the great composers, and of music by 
living composers that deserves to be 
heard. Transportation problems are re- 


ducing the movements of the great or- 
chestras during the war—and are likely 
to compel all large groups to remain in 
their home areas. The same problems 
prevent the Louisville Philharmonic Or- 
chestra from playing throughout Ken- 
tucky, as it had hoped to do this winter. 
But Kentuckians, coming to Louisville on 
business, or for shopping, are planning 
their trips so as to hear the Louisville 
Philharmonic Society. The next concert 
will be on February 8, 1943, at which 
time John Powell, distinguished Ameri- 
can pianist and composer, will play his 
own Rhapsodie Negre and Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Fantasy with Kentucky’s orches- 
tra. Perhaps sometime it can be arranged 
for Kentucky’s largest delegation of 
visitors to Louisville—the K. E. A~—to 
hear a concert by the Louisville Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 








The BROWN HOTEL 


May we quote from a 
recent letter? 


% Revisiting the Brown is always 
an eagerly anticipated pleasure. 
I've tried to find fault with some- 
thing in your set-up, but I’m 
about to give it up. Honestly, I 
feel that it just can’t be done.?? 


HAROLD E. HARTER 


Manager 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Socialized Activity in Biology 


penne ACTIVITY in the teaching of 

biology has been successfully devel- 
oped by the plan of using groups of stu- 
dents doing research. It is presented in 
much the same way as it was introduced 
in the classes. 


“Today I would like for you to separ- 
ate into groups of six and take different 
locations in the room,” I instructed. 


“Now elect a chairman and secretary 
for your group. As you know, we are 
studying the unit on “Simpler Animals.” 
I will give you ten minutes to discuss the 
different interests concerning the animals 
about which you would like to know 
more. I shall acknowledge the order in 
which they are presented to me as to 
which will have the first choice.” 


In fifteen minutes the subjects chosen 
had been presented. The list included: 
“History of Oyster,” “Fifty Fathoms 
Deep,” “Corals,” ‘Worm Diseases,” 
“Hatchet Footed Mollusk,” “History of 
Porifera,” “Protozoa,” and “Flatworms.” 
Straightway there was a hum of excite- 
ment. A flow of questions followed, as; 
May we each write a chapter? May we 
have a picture on the cover? May we send 
our book to the binders? These and many 
other questions were directed and an- 
swered by telling the pupils that they 
might do as they wished, as I was only 
an advisor. Thus the research began. 


The next day the books were topics of 
conversation among the pupils. At the 
beginning of the class some one asked, 


“May we discuss our books today?” 
To which the following answer was made: 
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“Yes, you may have ten minutes for 
discussion.” 

A controversy arose in one of the 
groups. Appeal was made to the teacher. 
“The chairman thinks that Dan should do 
more research on the amoeba. Don’t you, 
as an advisor?” 

“You must settle your own questions,” 
was the answer. 

According to a concensus taken by the 
group Dan did double time. Many dis. 
agreements arising in the course were 
settled intelligently. 

The next few days were devoted to the 
regular work of the class. No mention 
of the groups was made during the 
period. Inthe meantime, however, mem: 
bers of the different groups had been 
writing letters, and getting all possible 
data from teachers and libraries in both 
high school and college. Answers to 
letters were addressed to the pupils at 
school. They took great pride in receiv- 
ing them. 

The date was then set for the comple- 
tion of the books. “Three weeks from 
today all books must be finished and 
handed in,” I instructed. Our superir- 
tendent, will act as the judge and select 
the prize book.” Then followed meetings 
of the members of the groups, both in 
school and out of school, conference with 
teachers, efforts to gather material and 
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information, and finally the arrangement 
and compilation of the matter in book 
form. As the work advanced, interest of 
parents and others in the progress of the 
work became very evident. Such remarks 
as the following were made: 


“My father wants to know if he could 
send our book to the binders.” “My bro- 
ther wishes to do some drawings for us.” 
“My English teacher thinks the plan of 
our book is too concise,” stated the dif- 
ferent students. 


At last the time alloted for the comple- 
tion of the books arrived, and the groups 
submitted the results of their labors. 


After the books of the research groups 
had been submitted I asked the pupils to 
write their idea of the group work. I 
include here two testimonials which were 
given. 








LIFE AT FIFTY FATHOMS 
Verna Mae Williams 


I think the research group is a good 
plan because you learn how to go about 
finding the things you want to know, and 
after looking them up you usually re- 
member them. You learn more different 
facts because what you fail to find, an- 
other person is likely to. 

The research group teaches you to co- 
operate with other people because you 
have to get together and agree on things. 
I think the division of labor is illustrated 
here because each person has to do his 
share of work. 

It creates more interest and stimulates 
effort toward your work to have the most 
attractive book and best writings. 

If the books are good, they may be put 
in the library where other people may 
find information that is not in our library. 
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PROTOZOA 
Sue Upchurch 


I think socialized activity is valuable 
because it gives a person research work. 
In the research work the person looks for 
material in different libraries and from 
people who know something about the 
subject. The person learns to work with 
other classmates. He also learns to or- 
ganize the facts he has found and add to 
it. He learns new things on the subject 
of his topic. This socialized activity 
gives other students in the class an oppor- 
tunity to find from the others concerning 
the subject. 


In only a few cases did the pupils fail 
to express their appreciation of this type 
of work. They spoke of the cooperation 
for which the group idea called, the inter- 
est which it gave them in their science 
course, the new information they ob- 
tained, the way the work touched upon 
the other course in their school work, the 
interest shown at home, and in the joy 
which was theirs in doing something 
themselves. 


The work was helpful in other ways 
than these. It was developing in them 
mental alertness, curiosity, and thorough- 
ness. The pupils were taxing their in- 
ventive powers to make their book as 
attractive or complete as possible. They 
had to use their judgment in the selection 
of matter to be included or omitted. Ow- 
ing to the fact that the group could con- 
tinue only while its members were loyal 
to one another, the pupils were being 
trained in citizenship. The other char- 
acteristics noted were courtesy, cooper- 
ation, fair play, generosity, sportsman- 
ship, and honesty. 


This form of socializing the science 
course has helped in supplementing the 
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individual report method. Through it, 
it is possible to include the school, the 
home, and the community. It made teach- 
ing more attractive, more stimulating, 
more useful, and more practical without 
in any way detracting from the value of 
science study. 


During this course of activity de- 
scribed above, care was taken to show 
that the topics studied were related to the 
present interests of the pupils. The work 
was made practical to the pupils by 
showing its significance; it satisfied some 
yearning for the knowledge they had felt; 
it answered questions which their exper- 
iences had brought to them; and aided in 
the solution of problems with which they 
will come in contact. In other words the 
work was motivated; it was related to 
actual experiences and circumstances of 
the lives of the pupils. 


It would be false to say that one hun- 
dred per cent of the pupils profited one 
hundred per cent from the working out of 
this idea. It would be untrue, too, to 
assert that all the pupils, without excep- 
tion, threw themselves wholeheartedly 
into the work. But the results accom- 
plished were very worthwhile and _ the 
books were uniformly good. The books 
can be used for references in library. The 
habit of thought and work which the 
pupils were acquiring and their awak- 
ened interest in the class of science, to- 
gether with the new information which 
they gained, prove that group work is a 
helpful method of socializing sciences 
teaching. Text book, library reading, 
supplemented by such project work and 
demonstration teaching makes biology an 
interesting, vital course for growing boys 
and girls. 
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K. B.A. HONOR ROLL —~ JANUARY, 1943 











Counties Superintendent Independent Districts Superintendent 
ee Harry G. Dunn JENKING....................22:-20------ C. V. Snapp 
EDMONSON............-.00--20es000- Earl C. Reed LANCASTER................-.------ C. H. Purdom 
GRAVOON............02200... Robert E. Woosley Mr. STERLING.................----- Duke Young 
SE eee G. C. Burkhead NICHOUASVILLE............ Hattie C. Warner 
io iadetiaceataueones W.L. Case OWENSBORO......................------ J. L. Foust 
Re a aoa ale J. M. Dodson PROVIDENCE................-.-- Edwin R. Ward 
ees Dentis McDaniel RAVENNA............-.-2--2--------- E. C. Mullins 
JEFFERSON..................-- Orville J. Stivers RUSSELLVILLE...................... C. T. Canon 
eee ae Jethro Amburgey WILLIAMSBURG...................----- J. S. Jones 
een: George D. Messer WINCHESTER..............-.---. B. B. Hodgkin 
Ee R. B. Piper, Jr. 

Rose ttenteh easier Mary Cyril Mudd Schools Principal 
Re een James R. Allen Parxsvitte Hicu ScHoo., 
MontcoMEry..Mrs. Nell Guy McNamara PARKSVILLE................ Harlan Kriener 
I ganic bioltgelae M.C. Napier West SpE ScHooL, 

POMBLE..............:-.. James W. McMahan HOoPKINSVILLE...............- Lalla Dennis 
ON iiss Acstieasiicapmnciiore T. V. Fortenbery 

Louisville Schools Principal 

Independent Districts | Superintendent Ayrx G. Barret Jr. Hicu 

| ane Garrett R. Harrod Nata Lee Woodruff 
EE ee eee” John I. Dean Crpar STREET............-- Mattie M. Willett 
BEVIER-CLEATON............-------- I. L. Baker NanniE LEE FrayseEr....Elma Kohnhorst 
CARROLLTON.................- Talton K. Stone ReEuBEN Post HALLEcCK HALL 
es E. F. Birckhead William F. Coslow 
ee J.O. Lewis Mary D. HILv.................. Agnes Dickson 
OT James W. Depp LOoNnGFELLOW.............. Emma M. Stanley 
HENDERSON...........------- Theo. A. Sanford PARKLAND Jr. HicH.................. R. J. Bell 

N. B.A. HONOR ROLLE -- JANUARY 
100% Cities 
Carrollton Frankfort Horse Cave Pikeville Somerset 
100% Counties 
Grant Hardin 
4 
100% Schools 

Gray’s Knob Louisville Emma Dolfinger John Marshall 
Harlan Albert S. Brandeis Emerson ‘ John B. McFerran 
Hopkinsville Cedar Street Geo. Rogers Clark Geo. D. Prentice 
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EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—J. A. Cawoop, Harlan, Ky. 
First Vice-President—T. V. ForTENBERY, Morgantown, Ky. 


Second Vice-President—F rep ScHULTz, Murray, Ky. 
Executive Secretary—W. P. Kine, Louisville, Ky. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
TERM EXPIRES 

















TERM EXPIRES 











J. A. Cawoop, Chairman June 30,1944 Grenn O. Swine, Covington................-.--- June 30, 1945 
Henry Cuampeers, R. 2, Paducah June 30,1945 W. Tonc West, Tongs June 30, 1944 
A. P. Pratuer, Earlington......................-- June 30,1943 R. T. Wuirrincni1t, Hazard.................--. June 30, 1943 
W. M. Ritter, Glasgow June 30,1945 P. H. Hopxins, Somerset June 30, 1943 
J. T. Atwon, Vine Grove... June 30,1944 H. L. Donovan, Lexington...................----- June 30, 1944 
Mrs. MarcueritE Fow er, Louisville......June 30,1944 TT. O. Hatt, Greenville June 30, 1943 
Curtis W. Matuis, Grays Knob.............. June 30, 1945 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First District: 
President—Holland Rose, Benton, Ky. 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray, Ky. 


Seconp District: 


President—R. A. Belt, Dawson Springs, 

Ky. 

Secretary—Martin Roberts, Henderson, 
Ky. 


Tuirp District: 


President—James Depp, Glasgow, Ky. 


Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut 
St., Bowling Green, Ky. 


K. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS : 
President—Robert H. Shaver, Green- 
ville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelby- 
ville, Ky. 


DepraRTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION: 
President—Miss Mary Arnold, Samuel 
Woodfill School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Irene Schaber, 10th 

Street School, Newport, Ky. 


DepaRTMENT OF SEconDARY EpucaTION: 
President—Mrs. E. FE. Gotherman, 
Henry Clay High School, Lexington, 
Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Nata Woodruff, Barrett 
Junior High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of English: 
President—Fred A. Dudley, Morehead 
State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Ky. 
Secretary—Not chosen. 


Conference of Foreign Language Teachers: 
President — Miss Sibyl Stonecipher, 
Western State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Theresa Buckler, Le- 
banon, Ky. 
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Fourts District: 
President—W. B. Owen, Horse Cave, 
Ky. 
Secretary—Ella L. Cofer, Elizabethtown, 
Ky. 
Firra District: 
President—Miss Louise Barth, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Arch Gerhart, Male High 
School, Louisville, Ky. 
Mippte CuMBERLAND: 
President—L. H. Robinson, Albany, Ky. 
Secretary—Howard Huff, Somerset, Ky. 
Upper CuMBERLAND: 
President—Ezra Webb, Manchester, Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville, 
Ky. 


Centrat Kentucky: 
President—H. A. Cocanougher, Danville, 


Ky. 
Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, Ky. 
NorTHERN KENTUCKY: 
President—M. J. Belew, Williamstown, 
Ky. 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Indepen- 
dence, Ky. 


Uprer Kentucky River Epucation 
ASSOCIATION : 
President—Dewey Hendrix, Buckhorn, 


Ky. 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. 


Eastern KentTucxyr: 
President—E. B. Whalin, Raceland, Ky. 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, Ashland, Ky. 


A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 


President—A. M. Stickles, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

Secretary—Howard W. Robey, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Secretary—Not chosen. 


Conference of Mathematics Teachers: 
President—C. A. Stokes, Jr., Jaeger 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. R. L. Queens, Jr., 
Route 4, Box 515, Louisville, Ky. 


Teachers of Speech: 
President—J. Reid Sterrett, Western 


State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville, 
y- 


DeparRTMENT oF SEcoNDARY ScHOOL 
PRINCIPALS : 


President—J. T. Alton, Vine Grove, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Emma J. Woerner, Ath- 
erton High School, Louisville, Ky. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTs: 
Music Section: 
President—Chester Travelstead, 45 Men- 
telle Park, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, Tran- 
sylvania Park, Lexington, Ky. 
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Art Section: 

President—Frederic P. Giles, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Secretary — Katherine Watson, 1526 
Rosewood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION : 
President—Watson Armstrong, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Margaret Egner, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Agricultural Education: 


President | 
Secretary § No report. 


Distributive Occupations Education Sec- 
tion: 

President—Miss Louis D. Clark, Mayo 
State Vocational School, Paintsville, 
Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Alethea Heft, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Guidance: 


President—M. M. White, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Secretary—H. L. Davis, Henry Clay 
High School, Lexington, Ky. 
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Home Economics Education: 


President—Mrs. Margaret Ward, Lafay- 
ette School, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary — Miss Martha Chapman, 
Shelbyville High School, Shelbyville, 
Ky. 


Trades and Industries: 


President—Clifford H. Ficke, 301 Lud- 
ford St., Ludlow, Ky. 


Secretary—Vincent B. Smith, 1032 East- 
ern Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 


DeraRTMENT OF HicHeR Epucation: 


President—C. R. Wimmer, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 


Secretary—W. F. Jones, Campbellsville 
College, Campbellsville, Ky. 


Kentucky OrnitnHotocicat Society: Presi- 

dent, Harvey B. Lovell, 3011 Meade 
Ave., Louisville, Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. 
F. Everett Frei, Glasgow, Ky. 


Kentucky Councit or Greocrapny TEacH- 
ers: President, Fred L. Edwards, Glas- 
gow, Ky.; Secretary, Miss Mary Marks, 
Western State Teachers College, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky. 


Kentucky Fork-Lore Society: President, 
Miss Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon, Ky.; 
Secretary, Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 
Barberry Lane, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky HeattH anp Puysicat Epvuca- 
mI0N: President, Miss Mary May Wy- 
man, Board of Education, Louisville, 
Ky.; Secretary, Miss Betty Mumpower, 
Halleck Hall, Louisville, Ky. 


K. E. A. Pranninc Boarp: 

TIME EXPIRES 
J. W. Brooker, Frankfort.....June 30, 1943 
.June 30, 1945 





Jesse Baird, Berea... 


Mrs, James G. Sheehan, 
Danville .... ... June 30, 1944 
J. A. Caywood, Covington....June 30, 1945 


W. G. Nash, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray..June 30, 1943 





C. H. Farley, Pikeville.......... June 30, 1944 
Chris H. Purdom, Lancaster..June 30, 1943 


Maurice F., Seay, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington......June 30, 1944 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS—(Continued) 


Kentucky Association of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching: 


President — C. H. Jaggers, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Martha V. Shipman, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky. 


Kentucky Psychological Association: 


President—E. J. Asher, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The 
Puritan, Louisville, Ky. 


Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky 
Academy of Science: 


President 
Secretary § No report. 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Visuat Epucation Association: President, 
G. L. Tiller, Cloverport, Ky.; Secre- 
tary, no report. 

Lisrary Group CoNnreRENCE: President, 
Miss Kate Irwin, Lafayette High School, 
Lexington, Ky.; Secretary, Miss Murrell 
Lindsey Wilson, Columbia, Ky. 

ConrERENCE OF ATTENDANCE OFFICERS: 
President, French Hollbrook, Jackson, 
Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. Erleen Rogers, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Scnoot Boarp MEMBERS’ ASSOCIATION: 
President and Secretary, no report. 

INTERNATIONAL Retations Section: To be 
announced, 


Kentucky AssociaATION OF DEANS OF 
Women: President, Miss Anna B. Peck, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky.; Secretary, Miss Eunice Wingo, 


K. E. A. PLANNING BOARD 


TIME EXPIRES 
Clarence Evans, 
Madison . ....June 30, 1945 


J. A. Cawood, Louisville, Secretary 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 





ComMiIssION ON ProFEssioNAL Etuics: 


Gladstone Koffman, 


TROPUIBAVENIS. <n sincssseisasnsecccesaiane July 1, 1944 
W. O. Gilreath, 

Whitley City .c.nnsiccuicaeotes July 1, 1946 
C. I. Henry, Mayfield............... July 1, 1943 
Mrs. Geneva Gibson Campbell, 

Campbellsville ........2..-.ccsece+0-0- July 1, 1945 


J. A. Cawood (ex-officio) Harlan 


Kentucky Philosophy of Education Asso- 
ciation: 

President—W. F. O'Donnell, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 


Ky. 
Secretary—H. L. Smith, Paducah, Ky. 
Kentucky Classical Association: 
President—Robert L, Ladd, 
High School, Covington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Sally Adams Robinson, 
Lafayette High School, Lexington, 
Ky. 
Kentucky Association of Chemistry 
Teachers: 

President—Austin S, Durham, Brooks- 
ville High School, Brooksville, Ky. 
Secretary — Herman J. Robertson, 

Twinkling Star, Paducah, Ky. 
Kentucky Association of Physics 
Teachers: 
President | 
Secretary § No report. 


Holmes 


Eastern State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Ky. 

Kentucky Association oF Cuurcn Re- 
LATED COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS =: 
President and Secretary, no report. 


Kentucky Counciy or Specitat Epuca- 
TION: President, Harry V. Bice, Frank- 
fort, Ky.; Secretary, H. W. Nichols, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Kentucky Business Epucation Associa- 
TION: President, Thomas E, Fitzhugh, 
Holmes High School, Covington, Ky.; 


Secretary, Rowena Wright, Atherton 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 
InpustriaL Arts: President, Edgar E- 


Mara, Holmes High School, Covington, 
Ky.; Secretary, Eivind O. Eiken, du- 
Pont Manual High School, Louisville, 
Ky. 


TIME EXPIRES 
Boarp or Trustees or TeacHers’ Retine- 
MENT SYSTEM: 
Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, 
Henry Clay High School, 
LAKIN BOR soiccsccassc Sly 1, 19486 
W. F. O'Donnell, Eastern 
State Teachers College 








Richmond ...July 1, 1944 
B. L. Trevathan, Benton.........July 1, 1943 
Hon. J. W. Brooker, Frank- 

Le RENO RS SOR OFC January 1, 1944 
Hon. Hubert Meredith, At- 

torney General,  Frank- 

fort January 1, 1944 





Hon. E. E. Shannon, State 

Treasurer, Frankfort ..... January 1, 1944 
Morton Walker, du Pont 

Manual. Louisville ................. July 1, 1945 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive 

Secretary, Frankfort 
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CONVENTION, APRIL 14-17, 1943 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Book Reviews 


WE MEET NEW FRIENDS, by Donald D. 
Durrell and Helen Blair Sullivan,: Educa- 
tional Clinic, Boston University, in collabo- 
ration with Josephine McCarthy, Dante 
Alighieri School, Boston. World Book 
Company. 64 pages. 113¢x8y'5. $0.36. 
WE MEET NEW FRIENDS is the most re- 

cent product of the research carried out by 

Dr. Durrell and his associates at the Educa- 

tional Clinic of Boston University. It is the 

first of two reading-readiness books in a 

series called STEPS TO READING. Its pur- 

pose is to enable the child to develop accord- 
ing to his individual abilities, the required 
background for success in learning to read. 

With varied exercises, the book begins with 
simple language and motor abilities and leads 
gradually into other abilities and apprecia- 
tions including specific skills requiring close 
attention. It then develops progressively the 
basic phases of two related abilities that are 
essential for successful beginning reading— 
the ability to see differences between printed 
letters and words and the ability to hear the 
sounds in spoken words. 

In several ways WE MEET NEW FRIENDS 
is unique. The first is the quality of the 
drawings: there are full color pictures of chil- 
dren which have unusual charm. Secondly 
the exercises in auditory and visual discrimi- 
nation. 

AMERICA IN A WORLD AT WAR by 
Brown, Stewart, and Myer. 336 pp; List 
Price $1.80. Silver Burdett Company, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco. 

Content: AMERICA IN A WORLD AT 
WAR follows in the main four related topics. 
(1) It describes the nation we are fighting for 
and the principles of democracy which are in- 
herent in it showing how that democracy de- 
veloped and what it means today. (2) It de- 
scribes the international picture, showing how 
the war came about and America’s relation- 
ship to the war. (3) It describes our armed 
forces and our resources, industrial and hu- 
man. (4) It shows how the responsibility of 
this nation and of the individual will not ter- 
minate with the war but will end only with the 
establishment of justice and an intelligently 
planned post-war world. 

THE METAL CRAFTS, by Johnson and New- 
kirk. Price $1.20. The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 
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This is the second book in our new INDUS. 
TRIAL ARTS EDUCATION SERIES. For 
the introductory course in general metalwork, 
it will be a most satisfactory text. It provides 
information on the use of the tools of the 
metalworker; the procedures of bench metal- 
work; the shaping of iron and steel; and 
foundry work, sheet metal, art metal, and 
metal spinning. A_ step-by-step procedure 
characterizes the numerous, interesting proj- 
ects in text, diagrams, and graphic illustra. 
tions. Pertinent study helps appear at the 
end of each chapter. 





Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND Bacon—Paul B. Price, 44 Mentelle Park, 
Lexington, Ky. 
AmericAN Book Company—Miss Mary Swain, 230 
N. Third St., Danville, Ky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, Ky. 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 
Capmus Booxs—T. W. Vinson, Room 910 Republic 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 
Ginn & Company—Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Ky 
Houcuton Mirrt1n Company—Mr. Thomas O. Will- 
iams, Alexandria, Ky. 
Iroquois PustisHinc Company—Mr. E. M. Hume, 
2086 Neil Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Lyons AND CARNAHAN—Mr. Elmer Barker, Win- 
chester, Ky. 
MacmILLAN Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 1828 
Nicholasville Rd., Lexington, Ky. 
McCormick-MaTtHEers CompaANny—Mr. David S. Ed- 
wards, Parker Apartments, Madisonville, Ky. 
Rano McNairy & Co.—Mr. Roy Worthington, 126 
Cherokee Pk., Lexington, Ky. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 
Row, Peterson & Company—Mr. H. L. Smith, 113 
Kennedy Ct., Louisville, Ky. 
Sttver Burpett Co.—Mr. French A. Maggard, 1020 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 
Wesster PusiisHinc Company—Mr. John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Ky. 
Tue Joun C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 
Wortp Book Encyciorep1a—Mr. S. C. Callison, 2113 
Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. Ellen Loudenslager, 168 Brae Drive, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. (Central Kentucky). 
Mr. Harry A. Wilk, 3914 Harding Place, Nashville, 
Tenn. (Western Kentucky). 
Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 4173 
Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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